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THE  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  EUROPE  • 

Numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  multitudes 
of  our  fellow-Europeans,  a  few  perhaps  of  our  fel¬ 
low- Americans,  are  migrating  towards  “  the  sweet 
South,”  if  they  have  not  already  arrived  there.  I 
too  have  been  in  the  South  in  my  youth,  and  I  have 
been  there  in,  say,  my  maturity. 

But  how  immense  the  difference  in  the  means  of 
getting  there,  and  how  slight  the  change  in  what 
you  see  when  you  get  there !  I  am  not  speaking  of 
mere  political  scene-shiflings,  —  of  Nice  and  Alen- 
tone  annexed  to  France,  —  of  liberated  Venetia  and 
United  Italy, — questions  for  tax-gatherers,  diplomat¬ 
ic  agents,  and  foreign  secretaries, — but  of  the  general 
aspect  of  a  country,  the  natural  history  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants  and  their  ways.  Some  grand  social  regenera¬ 
tion  may  be  coming  over  Italy ;  but  it  is  not  come 
yet.  The  same  sights  strike  your  eye,  the  same 
imelb  meet  your  nose. 

How  delightful  to  find  the  first  drops  from  a  bottle 
—  or  still  more  surely  from  a  flask  —  of  wine  clev¬ 
erly  dashed  out  upon  the  floor,  exactly  as  they  were 
thirty  and  probably  three  thousand  years  ago  —  a 
libation  to  the  household  gods,  and  a  protest  against 
northern  housemaids'  neatness  I  A  genuine  Italian 
eameriere  has  a  soul  above  sawdust,  sand,  or  soap. 
What  is  a  floor  made  for  but  to  receive  and  keep 
what  falls  upon  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
foreign  substance  ?  How  refreshing  to  be  again  met 
at  every  turn  with  entreaties  for  charity,  for  the  love 
of  God !  Italy  has  not  yet  forgotten  either  the  way 
to  hold  out  her  hand  or  to  ask  for  more.  It  would 
be  a  curious  statistical  problem  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  Victor  Emanuel’s  subjects  are  beggars. 
Cynics  aver  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  are  such. 

Beggary  is  a  southern  institution,  which  is  only 
restrained  within  frontier  bounds.  The  new  line 
which  separates  France  from  Italy  is  a  purely  arti¬ 
ficial  limit  It  is  marked  by  a  couple  of  poets  on 
wh  side  of  the  road,  one  of  which  bears  the  warn¬ 
ing  notice,  “  Mendicity  is  forbidden  in  the  Departe- 
meiit  of  the  Maritime  Alps.”  A  recent  traveller 
saw  two  Italian  beggars,  one  standing  at  the  foot  of 
each  post,  just  within  the  territory  where  they  had  I 
the  right  to  beg,  ready  to  attack  the  wayfarer  imme¬ 
diately  he  set.fwt  in  their  country.  The  spirit  with 
which  they  asserted  their  ancient  privilege  received, 
as  it  deserved,  substantial  alms. 

The  same  traveller,  in  a  public  garden  at  Milan, 
accidentally  let  fall  a  few  pieces  of  money.  A  well- 
dressed  passenger  in  a  white  cravat  picked  them  up, 
Kstored  them  to  their  owner,  and  then  held  out  his 
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hand  for  a  charitable  contribution.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  lesson  of  self-respect  to  take  his  hand 
and  shue  it  instead  of  tipping  it.  He  smiled  at  the 
friendly  act  but  did  not  blush.  Evidently  he  would 
have  preferred  a  less  ceremonious  form  of  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  It  will  require  a  hard  push  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  lapse  of  time  to  bring  the  South  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  North,  it  being  simply  fifty  years  behind¬ 
hand.  Take  Genoa,  for  instance,  a  busy  place 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  admire ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  look  at  it  without  admiration,  as  a  monument  of 
olden  time.  But  instead  of  calling  it  Genoa  the 
Superb,  we  might  style  it  Genoa  the  Obsolete.  Its 
palaces  belong^  to  by-gone  days  as  completely  as  the 
Pyramids  of  Egj’pt  They  try  hard  to  conform  to 
modem  wants  and  usages  and  cannot.  A  city  of 
eight-storied  palaces  without  lifts  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Genoa  is  a  collection  of  edificial  antiquities,  in  which 
gas  in  enormous  mediaeval  lanterns,  is  an  inconsistency 
and  an  incongruity ;  while  railways  are  absolute  nui¬ 
sances,  rendering  narrow  streets  still  narrower,  and 
stopping  the  circulation  of  man  and  beast  by  their 
noisy  rushings  to  and  fro.  As  the  ammonite  Itself 
has  vanished,  although  casts  of  its  fossil  shell  remain, 
so  the  princely  builders  of  Genoa  are  either  extinct 
or  are  shadows  merely  of  their  ancestors. 

Out  of  such  palaces  you  make  hotels ;  and  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  To  get  a  bedroom  you  have 
to  mount  perhaps  a  hundred  steps  (the  Hdtel  Feder 
has  some  at  an  altitude  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
steps) ;  or,  if  your  bedroom  b  at  a  lower  level,  you 
are  compelled  to  climb  to  the  dining-room,  and  lifts, 
I  repeat,  are  things  unknown.  -  At  the  Hdtel  de  la 
Ville  the  dining-room  is  —  my  memory  will  not  be 
answerable  for  naif  a  dozen  or  so,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  exaggerates  —  some  ninety-nine  steps  above 
the  street.  The  room  itself — too  magnificent,  too 
vast  —  has  a  loftier  ceiling  than  many  a  church. 
After  dusk,  although  you  eat  your  food  by  the  aid 
of  lamps  on  the  table  and  a  gaslight  overhead,  the 
hall  it^If  is  darkness  vbible.  And,  not  from  the 
cornice,  but  from  something  more  than  half-way  be¬ 
low  it,  b  suspended  a  bell-pull  —  a  bell-pull  in  mid¬ 
dle-age  Gen:;a'  Why  not  a  knocker  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Cok's.s'.',  ™.  c.i  Remo  ?  The  only  way 
to  modernize  such  cities  as  Genoa,  as  far  as  its  mate¬ 
rial  condition  b  concerned,  b  to  do  as  has  been  done 
at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  —  build  a  new  town 
beside  the  old  one.  The  moral  progress  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  depend  on  the  result  m  the  struggle  now 
going  on  between  the  powers  of  light  andAarkness 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 
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At  Turin,  till  lately  the  capital  of  the  foremost 
sovereign  of  Italy,  illuminated  by  the  highest  intelli¬ 
gences,  we  find  installed  La  Sonnambula  Ida,  who 
gives  (no  donbt  for  as  much  as  they  are  worth,  al¬ 
though  she  may  not  earn  quite  so  much  as  Miss 
Patti  Sonnambula)  Consultazione  in  Magnelismo, 
announcing  the  fact  all  over  the  town  by  notices 
bearing  a  postage-stamp,  like  all  other  bills,  pla¬ 
cards,  and  announcements,  whether  manuscript  or 
not,  even  the  playbill  posted  to  the  walls,  down  to 
“Apartments  to  let,  inquire  within” ;  for  Italy  wants 
revenue,  and  would  erect  a  statue  to  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  could  invent  a  new  tax  and 
gather  it,  without  people’s  feeling  it,  or  grumbling 
if  they  felt  it  Italy,  however,  may  be  pardoned  a 
little  credulity  and  superstition  if,  as  is  asserted  on 
good  authority,  the  daily  receipt  of  the  French 
railways  falls  off  considerably  on  Fridays  ! 

Tunn  is  probably  the  most  regularly  built  of  Ital¬ 
ian  towns.  Everything  there  except  the  Po  (which 
will  flow  on  its  own  perverse  circumbendibus  way, 
'  and  is  only  made  navigable  for  boats  by  barrages 
across  the  stream  at  short  distances)  is  rectilinear 
and  rectangular.  This  extreme  re^arity  gives  a 
marked  physic^omy  to  the  toum,  but  it  deprives 
the  streets  of  their  individual  physiognomy;  while 
in  streets  with  arcades  on  each  side  of  them  the 
houses  have  no  physiognomy  at  all.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  mistAe,  or  to  fiul  to  recognize  any 
given  house. 

The  houses  of  Turin  are  lofty,  most  of  them 
being  five  stories  high,  besides  entresols  and  other 
interstices,  which  Is  imposing  but  inconvenient.  In 
the  hotels,  for  a  moderate-priced  room,  you  will 
have  to  mount  at  least  to  the  third  story  (piano'). 
Mine  was  reached  by  only  eighty-nine  steps.  All 
over  the  town  is  an  overflow  of  photography ;  and  to 
arrive  at  a  photc^apher’s  laboratory  you  must  climb 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth.  In  houses  Inhabited  by  differ¬ 
ent  families  you  may  find  a  hen  taking  her  walks 
and  enjoying  the  air  from  the  elevation  of  the  third 
outside  gallery,  and  dahlias  in  boxes  flowering  on 
the  roof.  All  the  shops  are  dark  and  ding}’,  many 
looking  as  If  the  inmates  slept  under  the  counter  or 
on  the  shelves.  The  smartest  and  best-fnmished 
are  under  the  arcades  which  encircle  the  Piazzi  di 
Gastello. 

Where  do  the  poor  contrive  to  find  a  habitation 
in  these  palatial  blocks  of  buildings  ?  Some  are 
forced  up  to  the  chimney-tops  by  tne  pressure  of 
their  wealthier  fellow-townsmen  ;  others  are  sent 
out  to  the  faubourgs  to  lodge.  Still,  these  vast  edi¬ 
fices  contain  nooks  and  crannies  in  which  small  folk, 
like  the  rats  and  the  mice,  manage  to  hide  their 
heads  and  even  to  make  merry.  Asking  for  a  glass 
of  wine  at  a  humble  shop  where  workingmen  were 
frolicking  and  feasting,  I  was  shown  up  stairs  to  a 
suite  of  little  chamwrs,  such  as  might  be  stolen 
fiem  between  floors  and  ceilings,  beneath  balks  and 
joists,  under  gable-ends  and  corners.  Human  in¬ 
sects  had  wormed  their  hidden  way  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  aristocratic  mansions. 

In  Genoa  it  is  different,  so  far  as  that,  there,  the 
laboring  world  has  an  openly-assigned  habitat.  The 
steep,  narrow,  dark,  straight,  and  house-bound  vico, 
or  lane,  swarms  with  life,  which  may  neither  be  very 
unhappy  nor  unhealthy  in  a  climate  where,  for 
months  together,  shade  and  gloom  are  luxuries. 

Turin  streets  are  primitively  paved  with  water- 
,wom  pebbles  firom  the  river’s  bed ;  but  the  central 
road  has  a  double  row  of  flagstone  rails  for  the 
wheels  of  carriages  going  up  and  down  in  contrary 


directions,  enabling  at  least  the  omnibuses  to  drag 
enormous  loads.  As  to  gardens,  you  are  not  yet 
come  to  the  glorious  evergreens  of  Florence  or  the 
orange-trees  and  palms  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
while  you  have  left  behind  you  the  trim  and  luxu¬ 
riant  parterres  of  Paris.  There  is  a  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  patches  of  ordinary  shrubs  (snowber- 
ries  and  other  like  rarities)  badly  planted,  in 
wretched  health.  You  are  prayed  not  to  walk 
upon  the  grass,  but  you  ask  where  the  gra«s  is  to 
walk  upon,  as  you  cannot  mistake  for  it  plantains 
and  weeds.  You  are  requested  not  to  touch  any¬ 
thing,  but  you  may  inquire  where  there  is  anythinr^ 
that  anybody  would  think  of  touching.  “ 

Pedestrian  travel  is  much  less  understood  south 
of  the  Alps  than  amidst  them  and  north  of  them. 
The  natives  seem  to  consider  that  the  man  who 
goes  on  foot,  however  decent  in  his  appearance  and 
prompt  and  just  in  his  expenditure,  can,  at  bottom, 
be  no  other  than  a  member  of  the  grand  “  Tramp  ” 
family,  or  at  best  an  offshoot  of  the  “Pedler” 
branch.  To  travel  on  foot,  in  the  south,  without 
annoyance,  your  papers  had  best  be  forthcoming 
and  en  regie,  and  even  that  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  avert  suspicion  and  sidelong  glances,  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  frontier  line.  “  Who 
would  go  on  foot,”  they  think,  if  they  do  not  say, 

“  who  cotdd  go  in  any  other  way  ?  ”  Therefore,  it  • 
is  believed  there  must  be  some  motive,  some  reason 
for  concealment,  some  desire  to  sneak  away  stealth¬ 
ily  under  the  cover  of  by-paths  and  unfrequented 
hours  of  the  day,  some  avoidance  of  the  numberless 
honest  native  folk  who  would  n’t  walk  a  mile  unless 
to  save  their  lives.  On  foot !  Amidst  worshippers 
of  the  dolce  far  niente,  indulgers  in  noon-day  nap¬ 
ping,  starvers  six  days  in  the  week  for  the  sake  of  a 
drive  on  the  seventh  !  No,  indeed !  Footing  it 
may  do  very’  well  for  jieople  in  training  for  trataux 
forces,  or  for  gentlemen  indifferent  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude  ;  but  it  is  only  a  cause  of  wonder  in  latitudes 
where,  at  certain  seasons  and  hours  of  the  day,  none 
but  dogs  and  Englishmen  are  to  be  seen  abroad. 

Railway  projects,  now  in  execution,  will,  when 
completed,  permit  the  accomplishment  of  sundry 
pleasant  and  inviting  trips,  in  about  as  many  days 
as,  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  employ 
weeks  in  completing  them.  Portions  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast  can  now  be  got  at  and  skirted  by 
rail ;  Italy  can  be  approached  to  within  an  incon¬ 
siderable  distance  by  rail ;  and  in  Italy  itself  there 
are  railways  which  are  and  will  be  on  the  increase. 
True,  you  do  not  see  so  much  by  rail  as  you  did 
while  posting,  or  even  by  diligence ;  per  contra,  you 
are  so  much  less  time  almut  it,  and  you  do  see  places 
which,  in  old  times,  busy  people  hsul  little  chance  of 
visiting  at  all. 

Still,  there  is  enough  variety  on  the  marvellous 
rail  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  your  eyes  open, 
—  unless,  as  on  some  lines  southward,  everything  is 
shut  out  by  envious  acacia  hedges. 

Thus,  you  change  railways  for  cheniins-defff, 
after  crossing  a  herring-pond  called  the  English 
Channel ;  and  you  quit  them,  by  traversing  a  re¬ 
spectable  range  of  rock,  for  strode  ferrate  And  fer- 
rovie.  And  the  change  involves  something  more 
than  a  mere  alteration  of  name. 

You  test  the  qualities  of  multifarious  beds,  by 
measuring  your  length  in  them  night  after  night. 
There  are  springy  beds  and  non-elastic  beds ;  beds 
of  wood  and  horse-hair;  beds  of  seaweed  (zo^ 
tera)  and  straw ;  beds  of  Indian-com  husks ;  high 
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l)ed8  requiring  a  ladder  to  reach  them,  low  beds  on 
which  you  cannot  sit  without  getting  cramp  in  your 
back ;  shakerdown  beds  and  beds  in  alcoves ;  nar¬ 
row  beds  not  wide  enough  for  one,  and  broad  beds 
in  which  three  might  pass  the  night ;  feather-beds 
under  you,  and  eider-down  beds  over  you ;  —  every 
bed,  except  the  be-curtained,  be-canopied  four-post 
bed  you  left  at  home. 

Then  there  are  your  travelling  companions,  in 
railway-carriage  and  at  table-d’hute.  There  is  the 
French  lady,  with  handsome  gray  hmr  and  a  tur¬ 
quoise  ring,  who  travels  with  two  tall  daughters  and 
a  tiny  lap^og.  There  are  people  who  travel  with 
birds ;  with  baskets  as  big  as  Noah’s  arks ;  with 
plants  in  pots,  of  slight  money  value,  but  doubtless 
rich  in  recollections.  There  is  the  stout  burly  man, 
with  dirty  hands  and  a  ruby  ring  set  round  with 
diamonds,  who  abuses  French  railways,  holding  up 
for  the  Prussian ;  who  bullies  the  officials  if  anv- 
thiug  goes  wrong  on  their  parts,  telling  them  truly 
that  the  railway  has  no  mercy  if  a  passenger  com¬ 
mits  the  slightest  error. 

There  is  the  diner  who  sulks  at  his  dinner,  com¬ 
plains  to  the  waiter,  and  won’t  eat  it,  although  he 
pys  for  it  all  the  same.  There  is  the  little  French 
lady,  eleven  years  of  age,  (more  at  home  at  the 
tahle-d’hote  than  she  would  1^  in  her  nursery,)  who 
does  quite  the  contrary,  helping  herself  to  wine  into 
which  her  papa  prudently  dashes  water,  and  “  going 
mto  ”  every  dish  as  it  comes  round  to  her  with  a 
resolution  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause. 

Then  there  are  the  unaccustomed  eatables,  the 
foreign  viands,  the  novel  messes,  to  be  tasted  and 
tried.  Bread  made  with  leaven  instead  of  yeast ; 
barbel,  highly  prized,  and  pike  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  dainty  dish ;  leg  of  mutton,  not  sauced  with 
corrant  jelly,  but  seasoned  with  a  clove  of  garlic  ; 
escargots,  or  snaib  in  the  shell ;  grioes  au  ginikvre 
(Mont  Cenis),  thrushes  whose  natural  flavor  is 
improved  by  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  juniper- 
bush.  Foolish  thrushes,  not  to  abstain  from  every¬ 
thing  appertaining  to  gin  !  Foolish  gourmands,  not 
to  abstain  from  thrushes  which  devour  the  devourers 
of  your  vines  and  their  produce !  “  Monsieur  does 
not  like  little  birds  1  ”  when  a  dozen  cock-robins  on 
a  spit  are  brought  me,  b  uttered  by  the  gar^on  with 
the  same  wonderment  as  a  London  dining-rooms 
waiter  would  exclaim,  “  The  gent  does  not  like  a 
cut  of  the  haunch !  —  the  gent  does  not  like  a  mealy 
potato !  ”  No,  1  don’t  like  them  (the  dickey-birds). 
Take  them  away. 

There  b  the  Undlord  who  estimates  you  by  your 
luggage.  Trunks,  with  him,  are  the  test  of  merit ; 
your  virtues  lie  in  your  baggage  and  boxes.  With 


sb  large  portmanteaus,  you  will  get  a  first-floor 
lodging ;  with  five  of  moderate  size,  you  may  have 


to  mount  no  higher  than  the  second  ;  with  four  or 
three,  you  may  powibly  gain  admittance  to  the 
third  or  fourth;  while  with  one  little  one,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  you  may  possibly  have  to  sleep 
in  the  street. 

There  is  the  ’cuter  landlord  who  apprises  your 
worth  by  the  portable  property  which  adorns  your 
person.  With  the  keen  glance  of  a  pawnbroker  he 
reckons  up,  “  Watch-chain,  so  much  ;  stock-pin,  so 
much ;  rings,  so  much  ;  studs,  so  much  ;  decoration 
(if  any),  so  much ;  total,  so  much.  I  think  I  may 
take  him  in.”  And  there  b  the  hotel-keeper  who, 
having  received  you  as  a  squeezable  consignment, 
cooly  msbts  on  passing  you  on  to  another  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  with  whom  an  understanding  exbts.  It  b 
an  exchange  of  prboners,  on  terms  settled  before¬ 


hand.  They  may  keep  between  them,  for  aught  I 
know,  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  guests  deliv¬ 
ered  and  received.  Your  itinerary  b  made  out  for 
you ;  you  are  sent  away  in  charge  of  your  driver, 
very  much  like  a  lamb  driven  oiT  to  be  shorn,  after 
undergoing  a  searching  interrogatory :  — 

“  Monsieur  is  going  next  to - V  ” 

“  Bellolido ;  where  I  intend  sleeping  at  the  Al- 
bergo  del  Sole.” 

“  Monsieur  cannot  do  that.  He  will  rather  push 
on  to  Cattivomonte,  and  descend  at  the  Hdtel  des 
Ecorcheurs.” 

“I  must  stop  at  Bellolido.  I  expect  letters  at 
the  Poste  Restante  there.” 

“  At  least  Monsieur  cannot  go  to  the  Albergo  del 
Sole.  Low  people,  bad  kitchen,  dirty  beds.  No¬ 
body  of  Monsieur’s  rank  ever  goes  there ;  nothing 
but  pig-jobbers,  pedlers,  and  caU’-merchants.  Luck¬ 
ily  there  is  also  at  Bellolido  an  excellent  Hotel  des 
Ecorcheurs.  Monsieur  has  only  to  present  thb 
card,  —  ‘  Particularly  recommended  by  Loub  Le- 
loup  to  the  dbtinguished  attention  of  Ludwig  Der- 
wolf.’  Giuseppe,  you  will  take  good  care  to  conduct 
Monsieur  straight  to  the  Hotel  des  Ecorcheurs. 
Bon  voyage.  Monsieur.  Servitore  umilissimo.” 

Giuseppe  knows  it  b  all  his  place  is  worth  to  allow 
Monsieur  to  give  him  the  slip.  Besides,  Giuseppe 
•gets  his  own  little  pickings,  in  the  shape  of  a  supper 
and  the  regulation  tip. 

There  b  the  waiter  who  persbts  in  calling  yon 
“  Milor,”  though  you  tell  him  you  are  no  more  a 
Milor  than  he  is.  How  can  you  travel  at  your  ease, 
he  thinks,  and  live  at  hoteb,  and  do  nothing  but 
sight-see  till  day  and  all  night  too,  unless  indeed  you 
are  a  Milor  ?  There  b  tne  polyglot  courier,  who 
does  not  speak,  but  who  beautifully  breaks  on  the 
wheel  of  hb  tongue  four  or  five  different  languages, 
hb  own  included ;  for  the  Piedmontese  dialect  b  to 
pure  Italian,  what  French  of  Stratford-le-Bow  b  to 
French  of  Paris,  only  separated,  if  anything,  by  a 
wider  interval 

There  are  Savoyard  cheesemakers,  —  a  railway 
carriage  b  often  an  Exchange,  a  Comhill,  a  Bourse, 
a  plara  of  business,  —  bargaining  with  a  cheese- 
buyer,  as  hard  as  if  their  very  lives  were  in  question. 
You  expect  they  are  going  to  pitch  each  other  out 
of  the  window.  They  do  no  such  thing.  Talk  of 
comic  actors  1  There  are  few  to  equal  these.  At 
the  next  station  they  get  out,  all  indignant  Them 
conscience  b  shocked ;  their  moral  sense  upset 
They  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  price  1  — 
nothing  whatever!  They  depart;  they  return. 
They  haggle,  refbse,  frown,  turn  their  backs,  and 
again  go  away.  The  train  b  in  motion ;  they  come 
and  hang  on  to  it  Just  before  danger-speed  b  at¬ 
tained,  they  conclude  the  bargain,  with  smiles,  nods, 
and  friendly  hand-shakings. 

There  b  the  transition  between  plain  and  moun- 
Uun,  the  unaccustomed  produce  (ff  the  land,  the 
pear-shaped  haystacks,  the  golden  bunches  Indian 
com,  the  festooned  vines.  There  b  the  change  of 
costume,  the  contrast  of  races,  —  the  high-colored 
French  complexion,  the  sallow  Savoyard,  the  cheese¬ 
faced  Swiss,  the  cleanly,  ftesh-looking  English 
countenance. 

There  are  the  vehicles, — withont  mentioning  nul- 
way  carriages,  of  which  there  b  a  sufficient  variety, 
both  in  their  arrangements  and  their  administration, 
— from  the  one-horse  pill-box,  with  a  little  bull’s-eye 
in  the  back,  to  the  monster  three-bodied  diligence, 
drawn  by  seven  horses,  four  abreast  in  front  (for  the 
purpose  of  running  over  naughty  little  boys  and 
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girls,  and  happily  despatching  halt  and  lame  old 
men  and  women),  to  be  increased  to  twelve  when 
the  mountain  steepens.  Lord  Bateman,  to  console 
his  rejected  bride,  said,  — 

She  came  here  on  a  horse  and  ptllion ; 

She  shall  go  home  in  a  coach  and  three.” 

Mont  Cenis  would  tell  her,  — 

“  She  came  up  at  a  walk  with  a  dozen  (nags)  ; 

She  shall  go  down  at  a  gallop  with  two, 

and  think  herself  lucky,  if  she  reach  the  bottom 
without  breaking  her  neck.  I  prefer  walking  down 
Mont  Cenis,  unless  with  my  eyes  bandied,  or  in  a 
pitch-dark  night.  It  (the  diligence)  is  a  moving 
mass,  some  twelve  yards  long  without  the  additional 
horses ;  lofty  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  length,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  black  leather  coat  that  might  have  been 
the  shell  of  an  antediluvian  armadillo,  and  resem¬ 
bling  Polyphemus  in  having  for  its  eye  one  big  lan¬ 
tern,  which  would  not  disgrace  itself  if  it  had  to  do 
duty  as  a  lighthouse.  This  world  upon  wheels,  with 
its  population  and  their  property,  pushes  before  it 
downhill  a  single  pair  of  horses,  which  just  serve  to 
help  it  to  turn  the  comers.  Should  the  driver  have 
a  sunstroke,  or  a  drop  too  much  !  Should  it  upset, 
there  are  posts  by  the  roadside,  which,  by  catching 
a  wheel,  may  prevent  it  from  going  over  the  preci¬ 
pice.  Well,  say  what  you  like,  I  do  prefer  walking 
down  Mont  Cenis.  We  shall  whisk  through  it  by 
rail,  one  of  these  days.  The  tunnel  is  half  done  al¬ 
ready  ;  which  is  even  better  than  “  well  begun.” 

Nor  must  we  foj^et  the  enormous  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  journey  out,  and  the  return  homewards. 
Hills  which  appear  charming  when  you  enter  or  ap¬ 
proach  the  Alps,  have  but  few  attractions  when  you 
are  leaving  them.  There  comes  on  a  satiety  of  the 
picturesipe  and  the  novel,  as  surely  as  there  does 
of  material  feasting.  Even  an  accident,  a  running 
off  the  rails,  and  a  good  scratching  in  an  acacia 
hedge,  if  no  worse,  is  regarded  less  as  a  romantic 
stimulant  than  an  untoward  delay  in  your  reaching 
home. 

But  we  are  still  on  our  way  towards  the  South, 
and  may  glance,  yet  untired,  at  what  we  see,  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  brief  inquisitive  halt  or  two.  As  you 
may  judge  of  a  workman  by  his  chips,  so  you  may 
guess  at  a  country  by  its  fuel.  At  Macon  (excel¬ 
lent  buffet  for  supping  or  dining),  fagots  of  vine- 
tvigs  are  hawked  about  the  streets,  to  light  the 
fires  and  make  the  pot  boil.  Fancy  larded  quails, 
barded  with  vine-leaves,  and  roasted  over  a  vine- 
wood  fire !  The  morning  milk-delivery  is  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  practice  of  falconry.  Earthen  milkpots, 
covered  with  round  pieces  of  wood,  are  carried 
suspended  with  sticks,  like  hooded  hawks,  —  and 
there  terminates  all  analogy  between  the  bland  fluid 
and  the  bloodthirsty  bird.  After  Amberieux  sta¬ 
tion,  the  villages  become  Italian  in  their  character. 
Convex-tiled,  ruddy-brown,  slightly-sloping  roofs, 
with  broad-edged  eaves,  nestled  amidst  clumps  of 
chestnut  and  walnut  trees,  attest  the  relationship  of 
Savoy  with  the  peninsula.  The  incomplete  shelter 
and  imperfect  closing  afforded  by  the  houses  and 
their  doors  and  windows,  are  a  proof  of  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

For  those  who  have  never  seen  a  lake,  and  even 
for  those  who  have,  there  is  the  exquisitely  blue 
Lac  de  Bouiget,  with  its  skirting  road  and  occasion¬ 
al  tunnels;  the  emeigence  from  each  of  which 
presents  you  with  a  difierent  picture  of  rock  and 
water,  and.  the  vines  hang  garlands  fix}m  tree  to 
tree. 


Chambery  is  a  toad  in  a  hole.  At  its  inner  edge 
the  whole  may  be  green  and  pleasant,  festoon^ 
with  grapes  and  bristling  with  maize ;  but  the  outer 
wall  of  mountains  is  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  to  place 
the  town  in  a  very  constrained  position,  —  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  in  a  rocky  prison.  It  is  a 
place  that  had  stood  still  for  scores  of  years  past,— 
until  the  railway  made  one  change  and  annexation 
to  France  another,  —  with  two  or  three  old,  gray, 
respectable  streets,  and  sundry  winding,  narrow 
lanes,  more  Italian  than  French  in  the  cut  of  their 
jib.  The  dwellings  of  the  lower  class  are  dark  and 
dir^,  with  earthen  floors  or  paved  with  pebbles. 

french  is  the  language,  Roman  Catholicism  the 
religion.  The  Savoyards  appear  to  have  little  afiin- 
ity  with  the  Swiss,  by  whom  indeed  they  are  de¬ 
spised.  Very  likely,  absorption  by  their  great  neigh¬ 
bor  may  turn  out  to  suit  them  in  the  end.  One  of 
the  most  surprising  feats  of  railing  is,  that  fresh  oys¬ 
ters  should  be  offered  at  Chambery.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Chambery  could  know 
none  but  fossil  oysters. 

The  great  point  now  for  the  traveller  whose  leave 
of  absence  (and  perhaps  whose  travelling  purse)  is 
limited,  is,  that  the  gaps  still  existing  in  the  iron 
road  should  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  two  grand  obstacles  which  rear  themselves  in 
the  course  of  our  steeple-chasing  after  southern 
sunshine,  have  been  stuck  in  our  way  by  the  hand 
of  Nature ;  and  we  cannot  take  them  at  a  leap,  as 
the  high-mettled  rider  clears  his  brook,  his  hedge 
and  ditch,  or  his  dry  stone  wall.  For  a  time  we  roll 
onwards,  smoothly  enough,  and  at  as  reasonable  ex¬ 
pense  as  man  can  hope  for,  with  little  or  no  inter¬ 
ruption  or  privation  of  needful  repose  and  ordinary 
meals ;  seeing  that  a  person  who  cannot  breakfast 
and  lunch  in  a  railway  carriage  (or  even  sup)  will 
hardly  get  elected  by  the  Rational  Tourists’  Club, 
much  less  by  the  Alpine. 

There  is  no  need  to  exchange  a  good  night’s  rest 
in  bed  for  feverish  slumbers  on  the  line ;  nor  do  I 
recommend  the  sacrifice.  Man  makes  locomotives 
to  expedite  his  person  with  greater  speed ;  but  he  is 
not  himself  a  locomotive.  He  requires  something 
more  than  to  be  oiled,  and  cleaned,  and  liberally  fed 
with  coals  and  water.  He  cannot,  like  his  watch, 
be  wound  up  in  half  a  minute.  His  re-windings  up, 
reparations,  and  refittings  require  a  given  lapse  of 
time  for  their  due  performance.  To  get  interest  for 
your  nioney,  you  must  let  it  lie  quiet  for  a  while ; 
and  if  you  draw  on  the  capital  of  strength  which  is 
lying  to  your  credit  in  your  corporeal  bank  (by  de¬ 
voting  night  to  spending  instead  of  accumulating  it), 
our  balance  will  be  so  much  diminished,  and  will 
ave  to  be  made  up  for  by  and  by.  Therefore,  never 
travel  all  night,  if  you  can  help  it,  or  unless  you  like 
it  best. 

By  leaving  Boulogne-sur-Mer  at  9  A.  M.  and  sleep¬ 
ing  in  Paris;  leaving  Paris  at  6.40,  sleeping  at  Ma¬ 
con;  and  leaving  Macon  at  5.10,  you  reach  St. 
Michel,  the  railway’s  end,  in  the  afternoon,  in  three 
easy  days,  passing  every  night  between  the  sheets, 
at  an  expense  of  79fr.  55c.,  second  class,  and  371t. 
15c.,  third  class,  should  the  tourist  be  of  frugal 
mind,  —  as  many  tourists  of  late  have  the  hardihood 
to  be.  The  third-class  traveller  must  halt  at  the 
above-named  sleeping-places;  because,  were  he  to 

[)ush  on  to  Montereau  (as  he  might,  by  leaving  Bou- 
ogne  at  6  A.  M.),  the  direct  tram  (25)  by  which  he 
leaves  Paris  will  not  give  him  third-class  tickets  on¬ 
wards  until  9.50,  to  reach  Macon  so  uncomfortably 
late  as  9.33.  The  second-class  passenger  may  lay 
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out  his  stages  as  he  pleases,  sleeping  at  Montereaii, 
if  he  will,  to  leave  it  at  8.35  A.  M.  It  is  needless  to 
insist  on  the  difference  between  being  gifted  with 
eyesight  by  day  and  being  blind  by  night,  while 
jbmming  over  foreign  lands  of  such  importance  and 
interest  as  France  and  Savoy. 

At  St.  Michel,  a  giant  steps  into  your  way,  de¬ 
manding  a  toll,  —  blackmail  of  both  your  time  and 
your  money;  which  latter  two  Mr.  Grove  ought  to 
include  in  his  next  discourse  on  Correlative  Forces. 
The  giant  is  of  lofty  stature,  very  scmare  built,  hard¬ 
hearted,  of  unknown  age.  His  head  is  covered  with 
patches  of  hoariness.  He  is  considerably  given  to 
brawling ;  and  when  h^  threatens  it  is  unwise  to 
despise  his  threats,  for  they  are  warnings  of  coming 
commotion  and  trouble.  To  move  him  is  next  to 
impossible ;  where  he  takes  his  stand  there  he  re¬ 
mains.  But  notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  his 
character,  he  is  incurably  given  to  constant  weeping, 
of  which  interested  people  take  advantage,  turning 
his  own  weakness  against  himself  and  using  it  to 
force  (by  water- worked  machinery),  directly  through 
and  across  his  domains,  the  very  passage  which  he 
refuses  to  grant.  Neverthele^,  he  is  a  handsome 
giant,  with  whom  any  lady  might  fall  in  love  with¬ 
out  blushing.  If  approached  at  proper  times  and 
seasons,  no  one  c.m  complain  of  the  reception  he 
gives  them.  He  is  not  devoid  of  hospitality,  and  his 
name  is  Mont  Cenis. 

Before  the  final  ascent  of  IMont  Cenis,  on  this 
tide,  is  a  village  Lanslebourg,  which  thinks  no  small 
beer  of  itself.  In  cookery,  it  rivals  Stodare’s  per¬ 
formances.  It  makes  every  possible  dish  out  of 
mutton.  Beef-soup,  mutton-broth,  calf’s-head  <k  la 
U/rtue,  sheep’s  trotters  in  disguise.  Fillet  of  beef, 
loin  of  mutton,  boned.  Fine-flavored  venison, — 
excellent  ram ;  genuine  chamois, —  tender  ewe.  Roast 
ifaoulder  of  veal  (so  small  that  it  must  have  been 
roasted  before  the  calf  was  born),  eaten  with  relish, 
because  wc  recognize  it  as  blade-bone  of  mutton, 
only  wanting  the  xidney  beans  or  the  onion  sauce  to 
complete  the  identification.  Calf’s  foot  Jelly, — 
iheep’s  foot  idem ;  kid  gloves,  —  lamb-skin  idem. 

At  last  the  blissful  moment  arrives  when  you  en¬ 
ter  the  olive  groves,  the  forests  of  dreamland.  You 
have  reached  the  South.  You  find  yourself  in  act¬ 
uality  under  a  sky,  in  an  atmosphere,  and  amidst  a 
vegetation  which  you  had  seen  faintly  in  pictures, 
had  figured  feebly  from  poetry,  or  caught  transient 
glimpses  of  ’twixt  sleep  and  awake.  They  are  col¬ 
orless  trees,  with  shadowy  foliage ;  looking,  in  certain 
lights,  like  glittering  masses  of  micacious  powder 
suspended  by  magic  in  the  air,  in  others  like  clus- 
terwl  flakes  of  grayish  snow  hovering  by  attraction 
about  the  outstretched  branches.  Grayish,  not  gray, 
is  the  fitting  epithet ;  for  indefinite  as  gray  is  as  a 
color,  the  tint  of  olive  leaves,  hanging  on  the  tree, 
is  still  less  definable.  It  is  neither  green,  white,  nor 
brown,  but  a  neutral  something,  approaching  near¬ 
est  to  glaucous,  which  harmonizes  with  everything 
contrasted  to  it. 

Then  you  think  of  the  Eastern  enigma,  “  What  is 
the  tree,  all  whose  leaves  are  light  on  one  side  and 
dark  on  the  other  ?  ”  and  decide  that  the  answer 
might  as  well  and  justly  be  An  Olive-Tree  as  The 
Year. 

So  old  are  many  olive-trees  that  their  age  is  c^uite 
unguessablc ;  only  you  are  sure  that  the  heads  of  the 
great-great-grandfathers  of  those  who  planted  them 
must  have  long  since  ceased  to  ache.  Their  aspect, 
as  compared  with  other  cultivated  trees,  is  that  of 
Stonehenge  compared  with  other  ruins.  They  are 


still  adolescent  when  other  trees  are  old.  At  the 
age  of  maturity  for  ordinary  fruit-trees,  they  are 
still  immature  and  unproductive.  There  are  at 
Temi  olive-trees  under  which  tradition  says  that 
Pliny  walked.  After  gazing  at  them  attentively, 
you  can  easily  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  real  trees,  but  elves,  hamadryads,  unyielding 
nymphs,  imprisoned  out  of  revenge  in  a  dungeon  of 
bark  under  the  form  of  a  vegetable.  They  are  cap¬ 
tive  spirits  confined  in  a  living  coffin  which  has 
grown  into  and  become  part  of  themselves.  In  the 
weird  hours  of  night  they  must  surely  shake  off  their 
encircling  panoply,  and  frolic  and  gambol  over  ra¬ 
vine  and  rock  until  the  cock’s  shrill  clarion  warns 
them  to  retire  to  the  concealment  of  their  sylvan 
disguise. 

Of  La  Corniche,  whence  you  may  behold  distant 
Corsica ;  of  Mentone,  where  you  may  muse  over  the 
Mediterranean  waves ;  of  Monaco,  where  yon  may 
gamble  away  your  last  Napoleon ;  of  Nice,  where 
you  may  dance  gayly  into  your  coffin,  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  at  present. 
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Mr.  Baring  Gould,  in  his  remarkable  book  on 
Curious  Myths  of  the  hliddle  Ages,  devotes  a  chap¬ 
ter  to  the  Divining  Ro<l.  He  adverts  to  the  well- 
known  passages  in  the  Bible,  ascribing  some  mystic 
properties  to  a  rod  or  staff  when  in  the  hands  of 
Jacob,  Mpses,  and  Aaron ;  and  to  the  regular  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  belief  in  Rhabdomancy  (divination  by 
means  of  a  rod)  at  a  very  remote  perioil  of  history. 
Expressed  briefly,  the  divining-rod,  divination,  dows¬ 
ing  (as  the  Cornish  people  call  it),  or  rhabdomancy, 
relates  to  the  use  of  a  twig  or  rod,  generally  of 
hazel,  held  in  the  two  hands.  When  the  person 
holding  it  passes  over  a  hidden  spring  of  water,  a 
deposit  of  metal  underground,  or  the  spot  whfere  a 
robbery  or  a  murder  has  been  committed,  the  rod 
undergoes  agitation  without  any  spontaneous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  holder.  Such  is  the  theory. 

In  the  last  century,  the  divining-rod  had  many 
stanch  believers  in  the  district  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
and  thyf  scarcely  ever  sank  a  shaft  but  by  its  direc¬ 
tion.  Billingley,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  Som¬ 
erset,  said  that  dexterous  dow.sers  could  mark  on 
the  ground  the  exact  course  and  breadth  of  the  vein 
underneath,  and,  even  if  blindfolded,  they  could 
detect  the  same  sjxit  twenty  times  over.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  made  Dousterswivel  (in  the  Antiquary)  trav¬ 
erse  the  aisles  of  a  ruined  structure,  to  demonstrate 
that  a  forked  rod  of  hazel  would  discover  the  locality 
of  hidden  springs  of  water.  The  narrative  of  the 
exploit  is  well  worth  reading,  whatever  Scott  him¬ 
self  may  have  thought  of  rhabdomancy.  William 
Hone  records  that  a  gentleman  went  to  see  a  young 
farmer  near  Bristol  gifted  with  this  faculty.  The 
farmer  traversed  a  court-yard,  and  found  the  twig 
move  when  he  came  over  a  covered  well,  despite,  as 
he  declared,  of  his  attempt  to  hold  steady.  There 
was  then  placed  a  watch  under  one  of  three  hats. 
The  farmer,  without  knowing  it  previously,  discov¬ 
ered  the  right  hat  by  the  bending  of  the  lid.  T^ 
gentleman  candidly  owned  that  when  he  tried  the 
experiment  it  was  a  failure :  but  the  farmer  ac¬ 
counted  for  this  on  the  ground  that  only  a  few  per¬ 
sons  possess  the  faculty. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Lady  Noel  was  one  of 
those  thus  gifted;  that  on  one  occasion,  when  at 
Warlingham,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner 
and  other  gentlemen,  she  passed  along  ground  above 
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springs  invisible  and  unknown  to  her ;  a  hazel-twig 
which  she  held  in  her  hands  turned  down  when  she 
was  over  the  springs.  She  earnestly  asserted  that  it 
did  so  not  only  without  her  prompting,  but  against 
her  express  attempts  to  keep  it  still :  in  proof  of 
which  she  showed  marks  on  her  thumbs  and  fingers, 
as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  great  pressure. 

In  Cornwall  there  hits  always  been  a  firm  belief 
in  the  divining-rod  :  the  theory  being  that  one  per¬ 
son  in  about  forty  possesses  the  power  of  using  it. 
Mrs.  Colonel  Beaumont,  early  in  the  century,  is  said 
to  have  had  this  peculiar  gift ;  at  any  rate,  the  rod 
did  bend  down  in  certain  instances,  when  she  was 
passing  over  concealed  metals  or  springs.  In  an 
early  volume  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  there  was  a 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Partridge,  of  Boxbridge,  giving 
many  instances  of  the  discovery  of  hidden  springs  of 
water  by  the  divining-rod.  He  was  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  the  power  is  possessed  by  a  much  smaller 
number  of  persons  than  some  have  supposed,  —  only 
one  in  two  thousand. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  by  the  news¬ 
papers  to  certain  alleged  achievements  of  two  di¬ 
viners,  or  dowsers,  about  twenty  years  ago.  Tliey 
were  West  of  England  men,  named  Adams  and 
Mapstone.  A  farmer  near  Wedmorc,  in  Somerset, 
wishing  for  a  supply  of  water  on  his  farm,  applied  to 
Mapstone.  Maptone  used  a  hazel-rod  in  the  usual 
way,  and  when  ne  came  over  a  particular  spt,  de¬ 
claim  that  water  would  be  found  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  Digging  was  therefore 
commenced  at  that  spot,  and  water  appeared  at  a 
depth  of  nineteen  feet.  The  other  expert,  Adams, 
who  clmmed  to  have  been  ^strumental  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  nearly  a  hundred  springs  in  the  west  of 
England,  went  one  day,  by  invitation,  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Phlppen,  a  surgeon,  at  Wedmore,  to  dowse 
for  water.  He  walked  about  in  the  garden  behind 
Mr.  Phippen’s  house  until  the  stick  became  so  agi¬ 
tated  that  he  could  not  keep  it  steady ;  it  bent  down 
at  a  spot  which  he  asserted  must  have  water  under¬ 
neath  it.  Mr.  Phippen  caused  a  digging  to  be  made, 
and  water  was  really  found  at  the  spot  indicated. 
As  a  means  of  testing  Adams’s  powers  in  relation  to 
metals,  three  hats  were  placed  in  a  row  in  the 
kitchen,  and  three  silver  spoons  under  one  of  the 
hats.  Adams  walked  among  the  hats,  and  his  rod 
told  him  which  of  them  covered  the  treasure.  Then 
three  kinds  of  valuables,  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  were 
placed  under  three  hats,  one  kind  under  each ;  and 
he  found  out  which  was  which.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  he  dowsed  for  water  in  the  grounds  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Sodbuiw,  in  Gloucestershire;  using 
the  same  method  as  before,  he  announced  the  pres¬ 
ence  oS  Wider  at  a  particular  spot,  twenty  feet  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  A  pamphlet  published  by  Mr. 
Phippen  concerning  thcM  curious  fisets  attracts  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Marshall,  partner  in  the  great  flax 
factory  at  Leeds.  Water  was  wanted  at  Uie  mill, 
and  the  owners  were  willing  to  see  whether  dowsing 
could  effect  anything  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Marshall 
invited  Adams  to  come  down  and  search  for  springs. 
On  one  occasion,  when  blindfolded,  Adams  failed, 
but  hit  the  mark  pretty  nearly  on  the  second  at¬ 
tempt,  excusing  himself  for  the  first  failure  on  the 

Sound  that  “  he  was  not  used  to  be  blindfolded.” 

f  the  main  experiments  Mr.  Marshall  afterwards 
Siud,  in  a  letter  to  the  newspapers,  “  I  tested  Adams 
by  taking  him  over  some  deep  borings  at  our  manu¬ 
factory,  where  he  could  have  no  possible  guide  from 
anything  he  could  see;  and  he  certainly  pointed 
out  nearly  the  position  of  the  springs,  as  shown  by 


the  produce  of  the  bore-holes,  —  some  being  much 
more  productive  than  others.  The  same  was  the 
result  at  another  factory,  where  Adams  could  have 
had  no  guide  from  what  he  saw,  and  could  not  have 
got  information  otherwise.” 

There  was  one  Edward  Seebold  who,  about  the 
.same  period,  created  some  sensation  in  Germany  by 
his  e.xhibition  of  this  sort  of  underground  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  was  not,  with  him,  a  divination  of  hidden 
metals  or  springs,  however;  it  was  simply  that  a 
divining-fod,  spontaneously  as  it  would  seem,  turned 
round  in  his  hands  when  held  out  horizontally.  Dr. 
Herbert  Mayo,  being  at  Weilbach  in  the  year  ’forty- 
seven,  and  having  his  thoughts  directed  to  certain 
experiments  which  had  come  under  his  notice  as  a 
reader  applied  a  particular  test  to  Seebold,  sug¬ 
gested  by  something  which  Reichenbach  had  men¬ 
tioned.  It  consisted  in  holding  three  pieces  of  metal 
and  one  fork  of  a  divining-rod  in  the  right  hand, 
and  holding  with  the  left  hand  the  other  fork  of  the 
rod  bound  round  with  silk.  Seebold  walked  up  and 
down,  with  these  articles  in  his  hands.  The  youth 
had  scarcely  made  five  steps,  says  Dr.  Mayo,  when 
the  end  of  the  fork  began  to  ascend.  Seebold 
laughed  with  astonishment  at  the  result,  and  said 
that  he  experienced  a  tickling  or  thrilling  sensation 
in  his  hands.  Continuing  to  walk  up  and  down,  the 
fork  in  his  hands  described  a  complete  circle,  then 
another,  and  so  on  as  long  as  he  continued  to  walk. 
The  expi'riment  was  repeated  with  similar  success 
severad  times  within  a  month.  At  subsequent  pe¬ 
riods,  when  the  youth’s  health  was  somewhat  im¬ 
paired,  the  phenomena  either  disappeared  altogether, 
or  were  only  partin'*/  exhibited.  Dr.  Mayo  lost 
sight  of  Seebold  for  lour  years ;  when,  being  again 
at  Weilbach,  he  inquired  aftear  him,  and  found  that 
the  power,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  seemed  to 
have  entirely  left  him.  When  tried  by  other  per¬ 
sons,  the  results  were  fitful  and  contradictory,  the 
end  of  tlie  rod  sometimes  going  upwards,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  it  should  have  gone  down¬ 
wards. 

Now  comes  the  question :  Is  the  divining-rod  a 
verity  ?  and,  if  not,  what  are  we  to  think  of  all 
these  recorded  phenomena  ?  Arc  they  frauds,  like 
some  exhibitions  that  are  not  many  months  old, 
among  ourselves  ?  If  they  be  honest,  but  mistaken, 
how  does  the  mistake  arise  ?  If  they  are  honest  and 
correct  likewise,  what  real  agency  is  concerned  in 
the  matter  ?  That  they  are  all  frauds  is  a  supposition 
which  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  'Ihat  they 
are  all  true,  is  a  supposition  which  the  past  and 
present  teachings  of  science  render  very  improb¬ 
able.  It  is  in  the  middle  region  of  conjecture  that 
the  solution  will  probably  be  found.  Some  of  the 
experimenters  and  their  triends  have  offered  a  sur¬ 
mise  that  there  may  be  a  few  persons,  representing 
a  fraction  more  or  less  of  the  whole  population,  who 
are  electrical,  or  have  more  electricity  in  them  than 
the  rest  of  us.  This  may  possiUy  be  so ;  but  then 
it  is  strange  that  a  hazel-rod,  and  of  a  particular 
shape  too,  should  be  the  necessary  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  or  manifesting  this  power. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Ch^vreul,  the  eininent 
French  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  devised  a 
small  pendulum,  consisting  of  an  iron  ring  suspended 
by  a  hempen  thread,  to  test  an  alleged  power  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  Parisian  lady,  of  detecting  hidden  me^ 
and  springs  of  water  by  the  spontaneous  oscillation 
of  the  pendulum.  What  he  saw  induced  him  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  researches  further.  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  Biot,  a  still  more  eminent  French  savant,  expres- 
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sive  of  an  opinion  that  there  is  a  mental  process 
concerned  in  these  phenomena,  which  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account.  About  forty  years  afterwards, 
circumstances  led  him  to  take  up  the  inquiry  at 
greater  length  and  in  a  more  systematic  man¬ 
ner.  The  Academic  des  Sciences,  in  1852,  re¬ 
quested  MM.  Gh^vreul,  Boussingault,  and  Babinet 
to  report  on  a  volume  by  M.  Riondet  on  the  subject 
of  the  divining-rod  ;  and  the  attention  of  Chdvreul 
was  about  the  same  time  attracted  by  the  public 
displays  of  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping,  with 
which  Paris  was  just  then  almost  intoxicated.  He 
thought  of  his  old  pendulum;  he  thought  of  the 
divining-rod  of  the  dowsers;  and  ho  worked  out 
details  of  a  theory  which  might  possibly  furnish  a 
clew  to  a  large  number  of  marvellous  recitals, 
spiritual  and  non-spiritual.  His  theory  is  this :  He 
believes  that  there  is  a  condition  of  mind  which  may 
be  called  expectant  attention,  and  that  this  has  a  very 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles.  When 
we  attend  to  any  outward  object,  and  expect  a 

Esrticular  movement  to  take  place  in  it,  there  is 
kely  to  be  a  movement  going  on  in  ourselves  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious ;  and  if  our  fingers  touch 
the  object  contemplated,  we  are  apt  to  produce 
the  very  phenomenon  itself  without  being  aware  of 
it  The  declaration  of  the  experimenter  may  be 
quite  honest ;  the  divining-rod  may  really  move ; 
M  may  really  produce  the  movement ;  and  yet  may, 
in  all  good  faith,  asseverate  that  his  will  was  not 
concerned  in  the  matter,  —  that,  in  homely  parlance, 
he  “  did  n’t  go  to  do  it.”  The  experimenter,  wishing 
that  the  experiment  may  succeed,  insensibly  resolves 
the  wish  into  an  expectation.  This  feeling  or  state 
of  mind,  expectation,  has  an  involuntary  effect  on 
some  of  the  nerves,  and  the  nerves  on  the  muscles. 
The  fingers,  holding  the  article  or  substance  with 
which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  relax  or  modify 
their  hold  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  the  very 
'movement  wished  for.  The  hazel-rod,  for  instance, 
descends  from  its  horizontal  position,  and  points 
towards  tlie  ground,  because  the  experimenter  de¬ 
sires  and  expects  that  it  will  do  so,  although  he  is 
not  conscious  of  any  purposed  determination  to 
fwoduce  that  result.  Chdvreul’s  theory  allows 
room  for  the  belief  that  the  experimenter  b  not 
only  free  from  deceit,  but  from  any  knowledge  of 
the  mode  in  which  hb  expectancy  acts  upon  him. 
There  b  a  growing  belief  among  physiologists,  and 
those  who  study  the  wonderful  influence  of  mind 
upon  body  and  body  upon  mind,  that  this  kind  of 
expectant  attention,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we 
may  call  it,  is  very  much  concerned  in  the  production 
of  semi-miraculous  and  semi-mystical  phenomena. 
The  Bible  and  key  experiment,  the  ring-pendulum, 
the  divining-rod,  may  possibly  all  be  more  or  less 
dependent  on  it,  as  well  as  some  of  those  facts  which 
belong  to  so-called  spiritualbm. 

Cbcvreul  subject^  many  of  the  old  recitals  to 
the  teat  thus  supplied.  When  Mademoiselle  Olivet 
b^an  to  entertain  religious  fears  concerning  the 
divining-rod,  and  when  she  adopted  the  course  re¬ 
commended  to  her  by  Abbe  Lebrun,  she  walked 
along  a  path  beneath  which  a  number  of  pieces  of 
metal  were  purposely  placed,  and  then  over  a  con¬ 
cealed  spring  of  water.  The  rod  did  not  move. 
The  abbd  had  hb  own  mode  of  explaining  this : 
but  Chdvreul  attributes  it  to  a  wish  producing  ex¬ 
pectant  attention,  which,  in  its  turn,  produced  an 
mvoluntary  firmness  in  the  fingers  that  held  the  rod. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  hlartin,  who 
stated  that  she  thought  the  rod  oiight  to  manifest 


itself  when  over  sacred  relics,  if  it  did  when  over 
less  important  things ;  her  fingers  imperceptibly 
obeved  her  thoughts.  Many  sensitive  persons  have 
declared  that  they  feel  when  they  are  standing  over 
hidden  springs  of  water.  It  may  be  so ;  but  there 
remains  a  problem  whether  or  not  they  had  any 
antecedent  belief  that  water  existed  there. 

A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  states,  that  if  you 
hold  a  hazel-rod  in  the  usual  position  (one  branch 
of  the  fork  in  each  band,  and  the  stem  projecting 
horizontally  outwards),  and,  grasping  it  firmly,  turn 
your  hands  slowly  and  steadily  round  inwards,  that 
is  to  say,  the  right  hand  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
and  the  left  hand  from  the'  left  to  the  right,  the  end 
of  the  .rod  will  gradually  descend  till  it  points  di¬ 
rectly  downward.  He  does  not,  however,  state 
that  the  diviners  make  this  movement  voluntarily 
or  otherwise.  The  exact  form  of  rod  seems  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows.  A  hazel-twig  is  cut  a  few 
inches  below  the  point  where  a  forking  of  two 
branches  begins ;  each  prong  of  the  fork  is  cut  to 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  stump  or  thick  end 
to  three  inches  (Adams  used  a  whitethorn  twig,  with 
branches  eighteen  inches  long).  In  using  the  rod, 
one  branch  is  held  in  each  hand,  with  de  stump 
pointing  horizontally  outwards ;  the  arms  hang  by 
the  side ;  the  elbows  are  bent  at  a  right  angle ;  the 
fore-arms  are  advanced  horizontally ;  the  hands  are 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart ;  the  knuckles  are  down¬ 
wards,  the  thumbs  outwards ;  and  the  ends  of  the 
branches  appear  between  the  roots  of  the  thumbs  and 
fingers.  Any  one  who  will  try  this,  will  find  that  the 
position  of  the  stick  is  altogether  a  peculiar  one ;  and 
it  is  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  hand  are  at  such  a  time  easily  af¬ 
fected  by  involuntary  movements  having  a  mental 
rather  than  an  external  physical  cause. 

If  the  supposition  concerning  expectant  attention 
be  well  founded,  it  may  have  a  much  wider  appli¬ 
cation  than  at  first  appears.  In  the  Mendip  Hill 
experiment,  for  instance,  if  the  fork  really  did  point 
downward  when  the  wood  was  green,  and  remain 
stationary  when  it  was  dry,  we  should  have  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  man  expected  this  to  be  the  result. 
When  the  Bristol  farmer  performed  his  experiment, 
and  his  visitor  failed  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  him, 
the  farmer  attributed  it  to  special  sensitiveness  on 
his  own  part ;  but  he  did  not  mention,  and  perhaps, 
indeed,  did  not  know,  the  probable  effect  of  expec¬ 
tation  in  bringing  about  the  result.  "When  Adams 
found  out  which  hat  covered  gold,  which  silver,  and 
which  a  diamond  pin,  we  are  not  informed  whether 
he  was  told  beforehand  that  those  were  the  relative  ■ 
qualities  of  the  three  articles ;  nor  whether  he  looked 
out  for  any  unintentional  hints  or  clews  from  the  by¬ 
standers.  The  slightest  exclamation,  word,  or  look 
of  special  interest,  might  aid  a  slpewd  man  thus 
placed  upon  his  mettle.  When  Adams  experimented 
before  Mr.  Marshall,  the  experiment  with  the  three 
hats  failed ;  but  —  and  mark  the  importance  — 
the  ixkI  turned  strongly,  although  it  did  not  make 
the  right  guess  at  the  right  hat :  a  proof  that  there 
was  guessing  in  the  matter,  on  the  part  of  the  man 
if  not  on  the  part  of  the  rod.  The  Seebold  experi¬ 
ment  did  not  profess  to  have  any  immediate  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  discovery  of  underground  veins  of  metal 
or  springs  of  water ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  reliable  at 
all,  it  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  Reichen- 
bach’s  Od  force,  which  was  much  talked  and  writ¬ 
ten  about  at  that  time. 

All  things  considered,  there  seems  fair  reason  for 
believing  that  Chdvreul  has  su^ested  what  will 
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prove  a  clew,  not  only  to  the  chief  facts  connected 
with  the  divining-rod,  but  also  to  some  other  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  ever  now  and  then  starting  up 
to  perplex  us.  That  the  affair  is  partly  mental  and 
parov  muscular,  mind  acting  unconsciously  upon 
muscle  through  the  medium  of  nerve,  seems  to 
be  the  conclusion  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  truth. 
There  has  been  another  theory  started  to  the  effect 
that,  when  a  person  is  walking  forward,  holding  a 
divining-rod  in  the  usual  way,  there  will  be  a  me- 
chanicid  tendency  to  close  the  prongs  of  the  fork  a 
little,  by  the  natural  though  unconscious  tendency 
to  use  the  hands  and  arms ;  that  when  he  walks 
backwards,  the  tendency  will  be  to  open  them  a 
little ;  and  that  this  closing  and  opening  will  lead  to 
a  downward  or  an  upward  bending  of  the  outer  end 
of  the  rod.  Whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not,  it  leaves 
unexplained  the  alleged  bending  of  the  rod  when 
the  experimenter  is  standing  over  hidden  veins  and 
springs.  As  to  the  discovery  of  murders  and  rob¬ 
beries  by  the  divining-rod,  the  test  would  be,  not  to 
tell  the  dowser  belbrehand  that  such  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  but  to  leave  the  rod  to  find  out 
that  fact;  this  would  be  what  Bacon  would  have 
called  an  experimentum  cruets. 


THE  LAST  RUN  WITH  THE  HARRIERS.* 

It  was  the  veiy  day  after  last  Christmas,  when  all 
England  had  a  bilious  headache,  and  Napoleon,  had 
he  but  known  the  proper  time,  might  have  come 
over,  landed,  conquered,  and  dictated  a  new  coup 
dritat  from  Windsor  Castle,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Felix 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  £  4000  a  year.  I  saw 
it  in  his  face.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  said,  Mr.  Felix 
had  never  been  an  interesting  person.  He  had  a 
poor  wit  He  had  neither  a  good  wine-cellar  nor  a 
pretty  sister,  and  how,  therefore,  was  he  to  win  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-men  ?  But  on  this  morning  his 
dull,  dry  countenance  underwent  a  sort  of  transfig¬ 
uration.  When  he  told  me  of  his  good  fortune  he 
became  quite  lovely  in  my  eyes.  He  was  no  more 
plain  Mr.  Felix,  of  Great  Tower  Street,  but  a  noble 
and  handsome  gentleman  whom  any  one  might  be 
proud  to  know. 

With  a  gushing  generosity  of  confidence  he  flew 
into  a  recital  of  ^at  he  was  about  to  do  with  his 
newly-discovered  treasure.  He  would  buy  a  house 
in  Kent ;  he  would  go  off  to  a  wine-merchant’s  that 
very  day ;  he  would  take  in  “  The  Field  ” ;  he  would 
purchase  a  stud,  but  would  begin  by  buying  a  first- 
rate  hunter.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  which  an  un¬ 
wary  man  may  be  so  easily  swindled  as  in  buying  a 
horse,  and  so,  out  of  pure  good-nature,  I  sold  him 
one  of  mine. 

Mr.  Felix  assumed  the  role  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  charming  dexterity;  but  pressure  of 
legal  business  iAid  other  matters  prevented  his  going 
out  with  the  hounds  so  soon  he  would  have 
wished.  Towards  the  end  of  last  month,  however, 
I  received  intimation  that  I  might  send  down  the 
horse  I  had  sold  him,  for  that  he  meant  to  go  out 
with  Lord  Switchem’s  harriers  the  last  day  of  the 
season ;  and  could  I  get  myself  another  mount,  he 
asked,  and  remain  over  night  at  the  Beeches  ?  Now 
as  I  had  invested  the  money  paid  me  by  Mr.  Felix 
for  my  former  horse  in  the  purchase  of  another  a 
trifle  better,  —  perhaps  one  might  say  a  good  deal 
better, — there  was  no  difllculty  about  the  mount; 
and  BO,  at  an  early  hour  on  that  fresh  March  morn¬ 
ing,  I  i^e  past  Mr.  Felix’s  lodge  stnd  up  to  the  hall- 
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door  of  the  Beeches.  My  friend  showed  me  over 
the  house  with  a  graceful  and  blushing  modesty,  for 
as  yet  he  was  not  quite  accustomed  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  place,  and  at  ten  o’clock  the  horses  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  brought  round. 

The  meet  was  at  half-past  ten.  Mr.  Felix,  with 
a  bran-new  whip  in  his  hand,  went  out  to  look  at 
the  hunter,  and  pretended  to  regard  him  with  a 
calmly  critical  mr. 

“  Grood  long  pastern,”  he  said,  with  a  judicious 
nod  of  approval. 

Bobby  turned  round,  with  that  big,  black,  full  eye 
of  his,  to  look  at  his  new  master,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  then  that  my  friend  was  a  little  nervous.  He 
went  forward  and  patted  the  animal’s  neck,  and 
called  him  a  poor  old  man  and  a  good  old  man, 
while  the  groom  stood  by,  evidently  wondering  at 
the  delay.  Mr.  Felix  looked  all  over  the  horse 
again;  he  again  patted  his  horse’s  neck  and  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  “  poor  old  Bobby  ” ;  then  he  discov¬ 
ered  something  wrong  with  the  handle  of  his  whip. 

A  thought  struck  me.  Had  Mr.  Felix  never  nd- 
den  before  ?  or  was  I  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
death  ?  He  began  to  caress  the  animal  in  quite  a 
hysterical  way,  with  a  vain  effort  to  conceal  his  agi¬ 
tation.  Perhaps,  too,  I  thought,  Mr.  Felix  had  not 
made  his  will,  and  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Felix,  a  rosy 
little  lady,  came  to  the  window  to  smile  a  farewell 
to  her  lord.  A  farewell  I  I  turned  away :  I  dared 
not  look  that  simple  creature  in  the  face. 

But  at  length  he  managed  to  struggle  into  the 
saddle,  and  away  we  rode.  Over  the  hill  and  down 
again,  and  lo !  before  us,  far  over  the  fresh  green 
plain,  were  a  number  of  minute  dark  specks  that 
moved  hither  and  thither  in  the  yellow  mist  of  sun¬ 
shine.  As  we  drew  nearer  the  mass  of  riders  in 
creased;  we  saw  the  whip  flourishing  his  white 
leather  thong,  and  keeping  guard  over  that  straying 
cluster  of  speckled  dogs  which,  in  despite  of  him, 
would  sniff  about  the  common,  to  the  amazement  of 
certain  long-necked,  snowy  geese.  The  sight  in¬ 
spired  Mr.  Felix.  He  seemed  to  forget  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  bobbing  in  the  saddle  which  he  was  endur¬ 
ing.  He  became  quite  radiant  and  enthusiastic. 

“  AVhat  a  morning !  ”  he  cried,  with  an  incautious 
flourish  of  his  whip,  which  made  Bobby  swerve,  to 
my  friend’s  evident  terror.  “  Look  at  the  light 
along  these  hills  !  And  the  hedges,  how  green  they 
are  !  By  Jove !  I  believe  I  coiud  smell  these  wild 
flowers,  half  a  mile  off.  See  1  that  is  Lord  Switch- 
em,  he  with  the  green  coat,  on  the  roan.  And 
there  are  his  two  daughters,  in  front  of  that  old 
squire.  Is  n’t  the  youngest  a  splendid-looking  gell, 
full,  fine-blown,  pink  English  face,  such  as  you  see 
in  magazines,  you  know ;  and  how  she  sits  her 
horse,  to  be  sure  1  And  do  you  think  this  old  Bob¬ 
by  ’ll  go  well  ?  ” 

My  friend’s  garrulous  simplicity  was  making  him 
forgetful.  Bobby  threw  up  his  head  at  a  bit  of 
newspaper  lying  in  the  road,  and,  but  for  a  lucky 
snatch  at  the  mane,  Mr.  Felix  would  have  been  in 
the  road  also.  As  he  shoved  himself  back  in  his 
saddle,  he  threw  a  hasty  glance  towards  the  ladies 
to  see  if  they  had  witnessed  the  mishap,  —  the  ridic¬ 
ulous  old  fop  that  he  was. 

Brisk  and  lively  indeed  was  the  scene  in  front  of 
the  inn,  —  gentlemen  dismounting  from  their  dog¬ 
carts  ;  two  or  three  rather  fresh  horses  prancing  on 
their  hind  legs  and  spattering  about  the  turf  of  the 
common ;  the  master  saluting  his  friends  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  ;  the  ladies  walking  their  horses  up  and  down 
to  show  the  full  sweep  of  their  gored  skirts ;  one  or 
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two  thirsty  or  timorous  riders  passing  into  the  inn 
for  a  thimbleful  of  “jumping-powder”;  the  whip 
flicking  at  this  or  that  stray  hound  which  had  so 
little  self-respect  as  to  claim  acquaintance  with  a 
ragged  and  forlorn-looking  cur  that  had  come  out  to 
gee  the  show.  Mr.  Felix  rode  up  to  shake  hands 
with  Lord  Switchem,  the  tall,  thin,  spare  man  with 
the  keen  gra^  eye  and  eagle  beak.  His  lordship 
made  a  little  joke,  and  Mr.  Felix  in  vain  attempted 
to  smile,  his  face  being  filled  with  alarm  at  a  certain 
^kiness  which  Bobby  was  beginning  to  exhibit 
My  friend  then  lifted  his  bat  in  a  graceful  manner 
to  the  two  ladies,  and  came  back  in  happy  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  the  singular  appearance  of  ms  elbows 
and  legs. 

Then  away  we  went  up  the  nearest  lane,  the 
whip  still  keeping  in  sore  restraint  these  dappled 
hea^  and  flickering  stems,  until  the  master  abrupt¬ 
ly  rode  his  horse  up  a  bank  on  the  left,  the  dogs 
MIowing  him  into  a  long  undulating  turnip-field. 

I  When  we  were  all  in  the  field,  I  noticed  that  on 
Mr.  Felix’s  face  there  dwelt  a  singular  solemnity. 
Presently  he  rode  over  to  me  and  said,  — 

“  If  I  see  a  hare  what  must  I  do  ?  ” 

“Keep  with  the  hounds,  and  they’ll  see  her  as 
soon  as  you  will.  And  mind,  if  you  ride  down  any 
of  the  dogs.  Lord  Switchem  may  perhaps  use  dis¬ 
courteous  language.” 

I  I  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Felix  then ;  but  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  I  had  my  attention  recalled  to  him  by  hearing 
an  unearthly  halloo. 

I  “  There  she  goes  !  ”  he  shrieked,  pointing  to  a 
I  rabbit  which  one  of  the  dogs,  having  unearthed, 
teemed  inclined  to  follow. 

I  The  pack  wheeled  round  in  obedience  to  the 
j  cry,  and  doubtless  he  thought  he  had  done  some- 
I  thW  fine,  when  a  frightful  torrent  of  execration 
j  vasneanl,  and  Lord  Switchem,  in  a  furious  passion, 

■  rode  by.  The  whip,  too,  quite  as  incensed,  but  only 
,  emmbling  the  oaths  his  master  uttered,  rode  at  the 
;  Wnd  which  had  led  astray  the  others,  and,  coming 
down  with  the  full  force  of  his  arm,  curled  the  lithe 
I  leather  thong  round  her  body.  Then  there  was  a  yell. 

,  “  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  cried  Felix,  shocked 
‘  at  such  cruelty. 

“  Did  n’t  you  see  it  was  a  rabbit  ?  and  you  set  the 
whole  pack  astray,”  said  another  rider,  in  accents  of 
bitter  scorn,  the  whip  being  too  angry,  or  too  pru¬ 
dent,  to  reply. 

“It  was  the  dog's  fault,  not  mine,”  grumbled 
Fel'ix  to  me  ;  but  there  was  a  great  blush  of  shame 
on  his  fivee,  and  he  willingly  fell  to  the  rear. 

The  dogs,  having  been  recalled  to  their  duty,  be¬ 
gan  to  scour  the  field  once  more,  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  they  simultaneously  lifted  up  their  voice 
ud  sent  forth  the  joyful  cry.  Moved  by  a  sudden 
instinct,  the  hounds  closed  into  a  dense  compact 
body,  and  darted  off  with  that  sharp,  plaintive 
howl.  Here  and  there  a  horse,  grown  instantane¬ 
ously  mad  with  the  piping  of  the  shrill  music,  car¬ 
ried  his  rider  headlong  down  the  slope  at  a  pace 
I  which  was  certainly  uncomfortable  over  the  super- 
I  terranean  turnips ;  while  the  hare,  running  almost 
m  a  straight  line,  crossed  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
incline  and  went  straight  up  the  opposite  hill.  Here 
1  lost  sight  of  Mr.  FeRx.  There  was  a  nasty  bit  of 
hei^e  at  the  foot  of  the  turnip-field,  which  the  two 
jkdies  took  beautifully ;  but  I  knew  that  Mr.  Felix, 
if  he  had  the  least  regard  for  his  wife,  and  if  Bobby 
Would  allow  him,  womd  find  some  other  method  of 
egress.. 

And  how  well  the  dogs  ran !  You  could  have 


covered  them  with  a  blanket,  as  the  sporting  corre¬ 
spondents  say.  But  the  hare,  having  been  Headed, 
doubled  round  the  hill  and  made  for  the  road  again, 
not  a  few  laggard  riders  profiting  by  her  resolution. 
Now  where  was  Mr.  Felix  ?  Neither  he  nor  Bobby 
was  within  sight,  and  surely  there  had  been  nothing 
to  prevent  his  at  least  gaining  upon  the  dogs  on 
their  return.  On  reaching  the  road  the  pack  sud¬ 
denly  found  themselves  at  fault;  the  hare  having 
taken  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  they  had  overrun 
the  scent,  but  immediately  spreading  themselves 
out,  they  worked  about  both  hedges,  their  noses  to 
the  ground  and  their  white  sterns  wagging  in  and 
out  the  thick  briers,  while  the  whip  kept  keen  watch 
for  the  first  recovery  of  the  trail.  And,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  a  certain  Bessy  again  gave  tongue,  receiving 
the  warm  commendation  of  her  master  as  she  led 
her  companions  off  in  pursuit. 

'The  hare  had  evidently  made  for  the  turnip-field 
where  we  had  first  found  her;  and  just  as  the 
hounds,  in  full  cry,  were  struggling  up  the  bank  and 
leaping  the  hedge,  what  shoiud  jump  clean  into  the 
road  but  Bobby ! 

He  was  riderless.  There  was  a  little  titter  of 
laughter  among  the  men,  for  presently  Mr.  Felix 
walked  up  to  the  hedge  and  looked  over. 

“  Make  him  jump  hack,”  said  he,  piteously,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  other  riders  were  now  half  way  up  the 
turnip-field. 

“  Come  along,  and  take  your  horse.” . 

“  I  can’t,”  he  said,  apparently  almost  ready  to 
cry ;  “  I  shall  lose  the  place  where  my  whip  drop¬ 
ped  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  here.  And  I  sha’n’t  try  to 
ride  again  over  these  turnips.” 

“  Are  you  going  home,  then  ?  ” 

He  quietly  disappeared,  leaving  me  in  charge  of 
Bobby.  Suddenly,  however,  I  heard  a  shout  from 
him. 

“  Oh !  by  Jove,  here  they  come,  —  straight  down 
on  me,  — what  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

The  cry  of  the  hounds  was  coming  nearer  and 
still  nearer,  until,  a  few  feet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  there  rose  the  shrill  squeak  !  squeak  !  of 
the  hare  being  killed.  I  left  Bobby  to  his  fate,  and 
rode  up  the  liank  and  through  the  nearest  gap. 
Here  a  pretty  picture  presented  itself.  Mr.  Felix, 
half-dead  with  terror,  and  not  daring  to  move  lest 
the  maddened  dogs  should  fly  at  him,  was  standing 
and  looking  at  them  worrying  the  hare  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  while  Lord  Switchem,  riding  down  the 
hill,  aiid  followed  hy  the  whole  fiolA  was  shouting 
to  him  to  seize  the  killed  hare  from  tire  hounds.  In¬ 
deed,  by  the  time  I  had  rescued  the  bleeding  carcass 
there  was  little  need  for  the  master  to  cut  it  open. 

“  Shall  we  send  the  hare  round  to  your  house, 
Mr.  Felix  ?  ”  said  Lord  Switchem,  pleasantly,  while 
there  was  a  great  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
“  field  ” ;  and,  indeeil,  a  more  pitiable  object  than 
my  friend,  standing  there  among  the  hounds,  it  was 
not  often  their  lot  to  see. 

“  Why  did  n’t  j’ou  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  ?  ”  said  Felix,  quite  savagely,  as  he  caught 
Bobby,  and  mounted.  “  You  don't  expect  that 
one  learns  to  hunt  hares  in  Cheapside  ?  ” 

It  was  useless  to  point  out  the  fact  that  I  had 
never  undertaken  to  be  his  preceptor  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  for  now  every  one  was  hastening  to  over^e 
the  hounds,  which  were  already  drawing  a  low  piece 
of  meadow  some  five  hundred  yards  off.  Before  we 
could  reach  the  ground  the  hounds  were  in  cry ;  but 
as  the  hare  went  straight  away  over  several  tracts 
of  meadow  land,  we  were  erelong  mp  with  the 
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crowd.  She  led  the  dogs  down  to  a  long,  low  clump 
of  alders  lying  beside  a  broad  but  not  very  deep 
stream,  and  here  the  scent  was  lost.  There  ensued 
five  minutes  of  painful  uncertiunty.  Part  of  the 
field  kept  hovering  about  the  comer  of  the  meadow, 
the  others  crossed  the  stream  by  a  ford  and  struggled 
through  the  alders  to  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
cover.  Now,  Lord  Switchem  was  in  the  former 
group,  and  we  distinctly  saw  him  pass,  without  rec* 
ognition,  a  tall,  fair-mustachioed  youi^  gentleman 
who  Bto<^  by  a  stile,  a  shot-belt  over  his  shoulder,  a 
gim  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  brown  retriever  at  his 
Not  dreaming  that  we  were  likely  to  intrude 
upon  a  private  conversation,  Mr.  Felix  and  I  rode 
up  to  reconnoitre  the  ford,  and,  in  doing  so,  found 
that  we  were  closely  followed  by  Lord  Switchem’s 
youngest  daughter,  who,  drawing  near  to  the  young 
gentleman  who  was  leaning  against  the  stile,  said 
rapidly  to  him,  — 

“  Und  gehst  du  heute  Abend  fort  ?  ” 

“  Ja  w^l,  Liebschen,”  smd  this  Mrson,  in  an  un¬ 
der  tone ;  “  komme  aber  um  neun  Uhr.” 

“  Hier  ?  ” 

He  nodded  in  reply,  and  she  turned  to  look  after 
her  sister,  as  though  she  had  been  diligently  observ¬ 
ing  the  water. 

“  I  say,”  said  Felix,  “  what  did  that  fellow  say  to 
her  just  now  ?  ” 

“  He  remarked  that  elderly  gentlemen  had  no 
business  to  pry  into  lovers’  secrets.” 

“  That ’s  your  fun,”  said  Felix,  with  a  sneer ;  “  but 
hark  I  there  go  the  dogs  again ;  and  see !  they  ’re 
making  across  the  field  yonder.” 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  simultaneous 
rush  to  the  ford.  The  younger  lady,  gracefully  lift¬ 
ing  up  the  skirt  of  her  habit,  and  not  even  looking 
at  the  young  gentleman,  urged  her  horse  into  the 
stream,  notwithstanding  that  it  tried  to  stand  and 
paw  the  water  with  its  forefoot. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Felix,”  said  some  one,  “come  along.” 

But  a  slight  cry  escaped  the  lips  of  ray  friend, 
and,  turning,  I  Just  caught  sight  of  him  slipping  oft 
the  saddle,  as  l^bby,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  began  to  rear  up  on  his  hind  legs.  The  next 
moment  Mr.  Felix  was  in  the  water,  whence  he 
emerged  puffing  and  snorting  like  a  hippopotamus ; 
while  Bobby,  tempted  by  the  current,  was  rapidly 
making  his  way  down  the  bed  of  the  river.  With 
two  pr  three  furious  plunges  Felix  succeeded  in 
overtaking  him  and  laying  hold  of  the  bridle. 

“  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,”  he  cried, 
in  a  magnificent  rage,  “  sitting  laughing  there,  when 
it  is  all  owing  to  your  having  sold  me  a  horse  which 
no  one  could  ride.  Perhaps  you  think  it  fun.  I 
don’t ;  and  in  the  City  we  would  call  the  transac¬ 
tion  by  a  harder  name.” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  I  observed,  “  I  did  not  bargain  to 
teach  you  riding  as  well  as  give  you  a  horse  for  sixty 
guineas  ;  and  as  you  don’t  seem  to  want  my  looking 
after  you  I  ’ll  bid  you  good  day.” 

“  O,  I  say,”  cried  Mr.  Felix,  in  despair,  “  wait  a 
minute !  Would  n’t  I  do  as  much  for  you.  You ’ve 
no  more  conscience  than  a  wild  bear ;  and  it  is  all 
owing  to  your  confounded  horse.” 

Unfortunately,  when  he  did  manage  to  lay  hold 
of  the  bridle,  there  was  no  place  on  either  side  of 
the  stream  for  him  to  land,  and  he  was  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  walking  against  the  current, 
Bobby  very  unwillingly  fiillowing.  I  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  my  friend’s  tone  of  plaintive  entreaty  was 
but  a  guise ;  for  so  soon  as  he  was  again  mounted  he 
began  “  nagging  ”  as  before. 


“  Serves  me  right  for  buying  a  horse  without  hav¬ 
ing  tried  him  first.  I  dare  say  you  fellows  think  it 
’rather  fine  to  palm  oft  a  vicious  horse.  Hem  I  I 
don’t.  Men  of  principle  don’t  And  now,  you  see 
the^  ’re  all  away  before  us,  and  I ’ve  made  myself 
ridiculous  before  the  whole  field.” 

“  There  I  quite  agree  with  you.” 

“  Do  you  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  one  man  of 
the  lot  could  ride  this  horse  ?  ” 

“  Why,  a  baby  could  ride  him.” 

“But  I’m  not  a  baby;  and  now  I  suppose,  as 
they  ’re  two  or  three  miles  away,  we  had  better  go 
home.” 


we  standing  in  perfect  stillness  —  the  hare  leaped 
from  a  low  bank  and  took  the  water  gallantiv. 
Louder  and  louder  grew  the  cry  of  the  hounds  m 
the  resonant  wood,  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
sound  of  crackling  branches  and  trampled  leaves, 
and  now  the  hare  had  just  reached  tne  opposite 
bank. 

“  O,  by  Jove,  she  ’ll  escape !  ”  shouted  Felix,  as, 
oblivious  of  consequences,  he  spurred  Bobby  fo^ 
ward  and  made  a  great  cut  at  the  hare  with  his  long 
whip. 

“  Hold  hard !  ”  I  yelled  to  him ;  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  dogs  had  simultaneously  dashed  into  the 
water,  spluttered  or  swam  across,  and  were  up  the 
opposite  bank  and  through  the  dried,  white  rushes. 
'The  hare  took  to  the  open,  the  d(^s  some  thirtj 
yards  behind,  and  “  Now,”  I  cried  to  Felix,  “there  is 
a  chance  for  you.” 

We  were  several  seconds  in  advance  of  the  others, 
who  were  as  yet  struggling  through  the  sw.amp  to 
reach  the  ford,  and  Mr.  Felix  fairly  laughed  out 
with  pleasure.  How  he  managed  to  stick  on  I  know 
not,  for  Bobby,  warming  to  the  work,  was  detei^ 
mined  to  have  a  run,  whether  with  a  rider  or  without 
“  Hurrah !  ”  shouted  Felix,  as  he  gallantly  leaped  a 
small  drain  about  two  feet  wide,  and  again  urged  on 
his-  mad  career.  Several  of  the  others  had  now 
overtaken  him,  however,  and  pretty  much  in  a  line 
they  were  approaching  a  ditch  which  was  broad 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  make  several  of  the 
older  hands  look  out  for  a  safe  place.  The  younger 
of  the  two  ladies  was  the  first  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  her  horse  refused. 

“  Shall  I  give  you  a  lead  ?  ”  said  Felix,  who  was 
close  behind  her. 

Was  he  suddenly  grown  insane  ?  Had  the  dip  in 
the  river,  and  the  subsequent  reaction,  proiluced  a 
fever  ?  Whether  he  shut  his  eyes  or  not  I  cannot 
say ;  but  he  rode  full  tilt  at  the  ditch.  Bobby  landed 
with  his  fore-feet  well  planted,  but  his  hind-feet 
slipped  in  the  soft  mud,  and  my  friend  went  straight 
as  an  arrow  over  his  head,  turned  a  somersault,  and 
found  himself  lying  in  the  field  on  his  back.  Felix 
got  up,  looked  about  him  for  a  second  in  a  bewil¬ 
dered  manner,  and  the  next  seu  'iU  was  again  in  the 
saddle.  Had  he  been  less  darv.  he  would  have 
noticed,  on  rising,  that  two  ol  <>l  fellow-creatures 
had  similarly  come  to  grief,  ai~  ^nat  a  smaller  boy, 
who  had  been  riding  a  small  pony,  was  just  then 
crewing  out  of  the  water  like  a  halMrowned  rat 

The  hounds  having  overrun  the  scent  near  the 
border  of  a  small  plantation  allowed  the  riders  to 
gather  together  again. 

“  I  was  not  the  only  one,”  said  Felix,  coming 
proudly  up. 

“  How  the  only  one  ?  ” 
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“  There  were  several  tumbled  off,  and  I  was  the 
first  to  get  mounted  again,”  he  said,  with  a  fine  en¬ 
thusiasm  mantling  in  his  cheek ;  “  and,  I  say,  this 
horse  you  sold  me  goes  wonderfully.  He 's  a  perfect 
jewel.  You  know  I  don’t  feel  quite  at  home  on  a 
horse  while  he ’s  trotting ;  but  in  full  gallop  I  sit  as 
easily  as  in  an  arm-chair ;  and  you  just  see  when  we 
get  a  good  run  again  t  ” 

Mr.  Felix  was  certainly  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  he  was  quite 
fi)rgetful  of  Mrs.  Felix  —  Venator  tenerce  conjxigis  iin- 
memor  —  and  determined,  irrespective  of  resets,  to 
signalize  himself  in  the  last  run  of  the  season.  Not 
to  speak  of  Lord  Switchem  —  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  making  —  there 
were  the  whole  of  his  neighbors  whom  he  wished  to 
impress  with  a  sense  of  his  equestrian  proficiency ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  a  man  will  risk  in 
endeavoring  to  prove  himself  a  ^nd  cavalier.  Mr. 
Felix  kept  flourishing  his  hunting-whip ;  he  patted 
Bobby’s  neck  and  spoke  to  him  encouragingly ;  he 
began  to  talk  scientifically  about  tbe  state  of  the 
weather  being  adverse  to  the  lying  of  the  scent. 
One  would  b^ve  thought  that  Mr.  Felix  had  be¬ 
come  a  “  thistle-whipper  ”  immediately  on  leaving 
his  cradle. 

The  hounds  at  length  started  another  hare,  and 
were  presently  in  fbll  cry  after  her  across  the  mead¬ 
ows.  Mr.  Felix  was  now  determined  to  show  fi^^ht. 
His  misfortune  at  the  ditch  having  terminated  with¬ 
out  breakage  of  bone  was  only  an  additional  incen¬ 
tive,  and  Bobby  very  soon  repfied  to  his  admonitions 
of  whip  and  spur  by  putting  on  full  steam.  Away 
they  went,  over  the  fine  level  ground,  until  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Bobby  was  exercising  his  own  choice 
of  speed  and  path  somewhat  markedly.  Away  they 
went,  by  stream,  and  ditch,  and  field,  while  IVIr. 
Felix,  ahead  of  all  his  companions,  was  close  upon 
the  hounds.  It  was  a  beautiful  run.  If  my  fnend 
had  purposely  come  out  to  astonish  his  bucolic  ac¬ 
quaintances  with  the  spirit  of  a  City  man,  he  could 
not  have  led  off  more  brilliantly,  everything  being 
in  his  favor.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  Felix,  leaning  back  in  the  saddle,  seemed 
making  futile  but  vigorous  efforts  to  restrain  his 
•teed,  though  the  distance  he  speedily  put  between 
himself  and  me  soon  prevented  the  possibility  of  my 
judging. 

The  dogs  were  now  going  down  hill,  Mr.  Felix 
being  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  speckled  heads  and  legs  struggling 
through  or  jumping  over  a  low  quickset  hedge,  and 
at  the  same  moment  saw  Bobby  rise  high  into  the 
air.  The  next  moment  the  whole  disappeared ; 
there  was  a  shrill  shriek  above  the  cry  of  the  dogs ; 
that  cry  ceased,  and  there  was  nothing  heard  but 
the  clattering  of  hoofs  on  the  damp  meadow  land. 

And  what  w.os  this  next  sound  ?  Surely  it  could 
not  be  Lord  Switchem  who  was  using  such  horrible 
language,  denouncing  Mr.  Felix,  and  himself,  and 
everybedy  and  everything  in  terms  which  might 
have  made  a  prizefighter  turn  pale. 

As  I  arrived  at  the  hedge  and  looked  over,  a 
lingular  tableau  was  spread-  out  before  me.  Mr. 
Felix  was  on  foot,  disconsolately  wiping  the  mud 
off  his  new  coat ;  ^bby  was  half  a  mile  off,  at  full  I 
^op ;  Lord  Switchem’s  favorite  bound,  Bewy,  lay 
dead  on  the  bank ;  and  his  lordship  was  in  a  passion 
which  made  his  thin,  dry  face  as  hot  as  fire.  Let 
me  draw  a  veil  over  that  sad  consummation  of  the 
day’s  sport :  the  hare  had  been  killed  and  the  field 
were  willing  to  return  home. 


When  Bobby  had  been  caught  and  restenred  to  his 
rider,  Mr.  Felix  observed  to  me,  — 

“  I  consider  Lord  Switchem  a  most  ungentleman- 
ly  man.  I  say,  he  is  no  gentleman.  But  let  him 
rave  as  he  likes ;  it  is  the  last  day  of  the  season,  and 
what  should  I  care  ?  I  will  avoid,  however,  for  the 
future,  one  who  has  as  little  command  over  his 
tongue  as  over  his  temper.” 

When  Mr.  Felix  returned  home  he  was  quite  tri¬ 
umphant  in  his  tone.  He  informed  the  rosy  little 
lady  that  they  had  killed  two  hares,  and  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  death  of  both.  Mrs.  Felix  was 
quite  charmed  with  this  new  proof  of  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  her  husband. 

“  And  that  horse  of  yours,”  said  Felix,  “  is  quite 
a  trump.  And,  I  say,  which  champagne  do  you 
prefer,  —  Clicquot,  or  Collin,  or  Moet  ?  ” 

THE  PRIVACY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Most  persons  who  have  read  the  autobiography 
of  Goethe  will  remember  the  passage  in  which  he 
describes  the  an.xiety  of  his  acquaintances,  after  the 
publication  of  Werther,  to  discover  the  lady  from 
whom  he  borrowed  the  character  of  Charlotte. 
Tormenting  inquiries  upon  the  subject  pursued  him 
all  through  his  life.  And,  looking  back  on  them, 
the  author  of  Werther  wanders  into  a  slight  digres¬ 
sion  about  the  way  in  which  the  public  treats  those 
whose  mission  it  is  to  write  for  public  instruction 
and  amusement  Perhaps  a  man  who  publishes  his 
own  autobiography  is  not  the  person  to  complain  of 
intrusions  on  his  privacy.  Those  who,  like  Goethe 
or  Rousseau,  deliberately  choose  to  “pose”  in  pub¬ 
lic,  and  to  invite  the  microscopic  attention  of  the 
curious,  ought  not  to  object  to  being  stared  at  or 
even  jostled  by  a  crowd.  In  general,  famous  people 
are  supposed  at  any  rate  to  have  a  right  to  shut  out 
the  world  from  their  drawing-rooms  and  their  din¬ 
ner-tables.  Princes  and  princesses  are  believed  to 
be  an  exception.  Like  the  lions  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  they  are  national  characters ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  pays  for  them,  wishes  as  far  as  possible  to 
watch  them  even  at  their  meals.  Whether  one 
royal  personage  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  an¬ 
other,  what  is  the  exact  level  of  matrimonial  felici¬ 
ty  among  the  princes  and  princesses  who  are  grown 
up,  and  what  the  little  princes  and  princesses  who 
are  not  grown  up  say  to  the  doctor  who  attends 
them  for  the  measles,  are  topics  of  conversation  at 
every  village  tea-table  in  the  country.  But,  apart 
from  such  exceptional  cases,  a  modified  sort  of  pri¬ 
vacy  is  permitt^  to  great  men  during  their  lifetime. 
Occasionally  the  “Flfineur”  of  a  daily  paper  hunts 
them  down  at  a  club  or  an  evening  party,  and  re¬ 
gales  his  readers  on  the  length  of  one  hero’s  hair 
and  the  whiteness  of  another  hero’s  teeth ;  but  such 
impertinences  are  blamed  and  discountenanced  by 
educated  men  and  women.  As  soon,  however,  as  a 
hero  dies,  he  loses  his  claim  to  the  protection  of  good 
manners.  Naked  the  literary  giant  came  into  this 
world,  and  naked  he  goes  out  of  it.  He  leaves  b^ 
hind,  for  the  inspection  of  the  world  at  large,  his 
character  and  his  clothes,  his  manners  and  conver¬ 
sation,  the  cut  of  his  coat  and  the  color  of  his  hair, 
his  acquaintances,  his  amours,  and  the  exact  shade 
of  his  theological  opinions.  All  that  he  has  had  or 
enjoyed  in  life  becomes  the  property  of  the  literary 
harpies  of  the  next  age.  Nobody  thinlu  it  wrong 
or  indecorous  to  study  the  minutiae  of  his  appetite, 
or  his  personal  habits.  Tbe  slaves  of  the  lamp  of 
one  generation  are  always  busy  over  the  private  af- 
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f<urs  of  their  predecessors,  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  of  j 
the  generation  before.  Not  to  know  the  chronolog¬ 
ical  order  of  Lord  Byron’s  intrigues,  the  secret  his¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Shelley’s  marriages,  or  the  authentic 
details  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  opium-eating,  is  a  sort  of 
blot  upon  one’s  literary  cultivation.  The  thor¬ 
oughly-educated  man  is  as  much  at  home  at  Mr. 
Fox’s  dinner-table  as  at  his  own.  It  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  our  early  studies  to  teach  us  to  be  able  to 
button-hole  all  the  illustrious  dead,  —  to  call  Tom¬ 
my  Moore  by  his  Christian  name,  and  to  be  face¬ 
tious  and  omniscient  about  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  stout 
coarse  shoes.  For  the  slave  of  the  lamp,  when  he 
is  buried,  there  is  no  more  privacy.  The  more  se¬ 
cluded  has  been  his  life,  the  greater  the  crowd 
which  flocks  to  him  when  he  is  dead,  and  inquisitive 
biographers  think  no  more  of  taking  up  their  per¬ 
manent  quarters  among  his  papers  tiian  the  active 
tourist  does  of  picnicking  at  the  Pyramids  or  on  the 
site  of  Veii. 

An  eminent  Lord  Chancellor  is  said  to  have  once 
told  the  late  Lord  Campbell,  that  his  “  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors  ”  had  succeeded  in  adding  an  additional 
terror  to  death.  It  may  perhaps  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  contemporary  fame  is  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  prospect  of  having  one’s  life 
and  letters  subjected  to  the  curious  scrutiny  of  pos¬ 
terity.  The  two  greatest  poets  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  are  singular  in  being  an  exception  to 
the  lot  of  their  fraternity.  Nobody  knows  anything 
about  Shakespeare,  and  Homer  —  if  there  ever  was 
a  Homer  —  may  at  all  events  lay  claim  to  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  successfully  baffled  the 
erudite  efforts  of  biographers.  But,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  most  great  writers  have  been  so  dug  over 
and  explored  ‘that  any  privacy  which  they  may 
have  desired  during  their  lives  is  utterly  lost  and 
sacrificed  at  their  decease.  The  question  is  whether 
posthumous  fame  is  worth  this.  One  can  well  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  great  genius  who  calmly  considered  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and  who  fully  understood 
the  eternal  fuss  that  would  be  made  by  future  ages 
about|his  neckhandkerchiefs  and  his  juvenile  indis¬ 
cretions,  coming^eliberately  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  preferred  dying  in  obscurity.  To  be  called 
Tommy  to  all  time,  and  to  have  one’s  conjugal  af¬ 
fection  and  one’s  capacity  for  toadyism  canvassed 
by  coming  ages,  is  a  prospect  which  would  have 
made  Mr.  Moore  think  twice  about  writing  “  Lalla 
Rookh.”  Even  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  hesitated 
about  the  wisdom  of  composing  “  Rasselas,”  and  of 
conversing  familiarly  with  Boswell,  if  he  had  been 
forewarned  that  his  voracious  way  of  eating,  his 
difficulty  about  early  rising,  and  his  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Thrale  would  have  been  as  immortal  as  “  Ras¬ 
selas  ”  itself.  The  truth  is,  that  glory  and  immortal¬ 
ity  are  by  no  means  unmixed  blessings.  They  en¬ 
tail  upon  defunct  heroes  a  long  course  of  literary 
persecution.  The  Stellas  and  Vanessas  of  a  great 
author  haunt  him  long  after  they  and  he  are  gone. 
There  is  no  comer  appropriated  to  the  dead  in 
which  they  can  hide  their  precious  secrets,  and 
every  lock  of  hair,  that  the  poet  or  the  satirist  con¬ 
ceals  among  his  most  cherished  treasures,  before 
many  years  are  past,  will  inevitably  be  exposed 
upon  the  housetop. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  be  able  to  believe  that  the 
dead  whose  privacy  we  overhaul  so  unceremoniously 
have  usually  died  in  profound  ignorance  of  all  the 
honorable  publicity  that  was  to  be  conferred  on 
them.  The  most  sanguine  of  them  anticipated  per^ 
haps  that  their  compositions  or  their  achievements 


would  endure,  but  they  never  dreamed  of  the  zeal¬ 
ous  curiosity  with  which  people  would  inquire  into 
all  their  domestie  affairs.  Lord  Nelson  possibly 
expected  that  his  fame  would  survive  together  with 
the  history  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar. 
He  hoped  for  Westminster  Abbey,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  Lady  Hamilton’s  name  would  cling  to 
him  as  closely  as  if  it  were  his  own  epitaph.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  undoubted  misfortunes  of  celeb¬ 
rity  that  it  sheds  a  brilliant  light,  not  merely  on  the 
hero,  but  on  the  hero’s  foibles,  on  the  follies  he  has 
committed,  and  the  false  idols  he  has  worshipped. 
Briseis  lives  as  long  as  Achilles,  and  Frederika  as 
long  as  Goethe.  When  we  are  all  dead  and  buried, 
future  antiquarians  will  rummage  the  historian’s 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Poet  Laureate’s  garden  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  The  question,  therefore,  cannot 
but  suggest  itself  occasionally,  whether  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  the  dead  should  never  be  protected.  No¬ 
body  of  course  can  claim  any  rights  except  as  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  interests  of  society. 
As  the  rights  of  property  are  subordinate  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividual  privacy  depend  upon  the  ultimate  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  that  the  interests 
of  mankind  and  of  literature  demand  that  all  the 
secret  history  of  famous  people  should  ultimately  be 
laid  bare  to  the  noonday.  The  (question,  however, 
is  one  well  worth  settling.  As  it  is,  most  people  in¬ 
vestigate  all  the  mysteries  of  the  past  without  the 
faintest  scruple,  but  also  without  having  definitely 
asked  themselves  whether  in  so  doing  they  are  act¬ 
ing  on  a  justifiable  principle.  There  must  be  some 
rational  and  sound  argument  one  way  or  other  upon 
the  subject,  and  it  is  as  well  to  consider  what  it  is. 

Reserved  and  sensitive  writers,  who  object  to  this 
system  of  posthumous  exploration,  must  recollect, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  system  is  one  introduced 
by  literary  genius  itself,  not  forced  upon  genius  by 
a  prying  and  inquisitive  world.  The  fault  rests 
with  literature  rather  than  with  society.  The  bones 
of  authors  might  sleep  in  peace  but  for  the  activity 
of  other  authors  who  come  after  them.  But  the 
past,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  seems  so  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  to  the  present,  that  writers  are  never 
satisfied  with  letting  it  alone,  and  a  largo  percentage 
of  the  volumes  pumished  in  one  age  are  devoted  to 
exhuming  the  memory  of  writers  who  have  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  in  the  age  before.  'The  smallest  an¬ 
ecdotes  about  one  literary  man  supply  materials  for 
the  peh  of  another,  and  thus  literature  is  protected 
against  running  dry  at  the  expense  of  the  privacy 
of  the  dead.  At  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  of 
course  it  seems  hard  that,  because  a  man  has  com¬ 
posed  a  great  poem  or  compiled  a  great  history,  his 
wife,  his  mdnage,  and  even  his  cuuiine  should  be  des¬ 
tined  to  be  common  possessions  for  all  subsequent 
literature  to  deal  with  as  it  pleases.  Give  the  world 
an  inch  and  it  asks  an  ell.  Contribute  to  its  prog¬ 
ress  a  book,  an  invention,  or  a  feat  of  arms,  and  it 
straightway  drags  from  you,  and  devours  with  greedy 
curiosity,  all  that  you  did  not  propose  to  contribute 
to  it,  the  story  of  your  inner  life  and  the  secrets  of 
your  most  private  memoranda.  So  common  and 
universal  a  custom  cannot  be  without  a  goo<l  plea  in 
its  own  defence ;  and  the  limitations  imposed  by 
common  opinion  upon  such  publicity  help  to  throw 
light  on  the  reasons  why  in  general  the  privacy  of 
the  dead  should  be  so  little  respected.  As  long  as 
there  are  those  living  whose  personal  feelirigs  are 
involved,  the  memory  of  the  dead,  by  general  con¬ 
sent,  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  thing.  A  deceased 
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man’s  children  are  thought  to  have  a  claim  to  be 
considered,  and  any  one  who  can  honestly  say  that 
the  violation  of  the  privacy  of  the  dead  will  wound 
or  annoy  the  living  invariably  commands  attention. 
Accordingly,  private  papers  are  often  withheld  from 
publication  until  the  generation  whose  reputation  or 
’  sensitiveness  they  mi^t  offend  is  gone,  and  no  biog¬ 
rapher  who  was  not  a  brute  would  divulge  the  con¬ 
fidential  secrets  of  any  human  being  who  might  be 
injured  by  his  disclosures.  This  sweeping  exception 
to  the  rule  of  publicity  shows  on  what  principle  the 
line  is  d.'awn.  The  dead  as  such,  and  except  so  far 
as  they  share  their  biography  with  those  who  are  not 
yet  dead,  are  considered  to  be  the  property  of  so¬ 
ciety.  They  have  been  transferred  into  the  domain 
of  history,  and  histo^  recognizes  no  right  para¬ 
mount  to  its  own.  The  axiom  on  which  its  view 
rests  is,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  mankind  that  it 
should  find  out  all  it  can  about  the  past,  and  that  no 
one  should  be  able  to  cover  up  under  a  cloak  of 
secrecy  his  most  hidden  motives.  Human  prejudice 
may  be  offended  by  such  a  law,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  anything  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  best 
and  highest  interests  of  humanity. 

The  only  use  of  which  a  man  can  be  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  when  once  he  is  no  more,  is  to  furnish 
them  with  the  truth  about  himself.  If  he  is  not  able 
to  be  either  an  exemplar  or  a  warning,  he  can  be  a 
specimen  and  a  study,  —  one  more  contribution  to 
the  natural  historjr  of  poets  or  philosophers,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  his  line  in  life  may  be.  When  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  just  cause  or  impediment  there  is  why 
this  should  not  be  so,  there  is  really  nothing  to  ut^e 
except  a  sort  of  blind  and  selfish  instinct  within  us, 
that  tells  us  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  have  some 
reminiscences  at  any  rate  buried  with  us  in  the 
grave.  Pleasanter  for  the  individual  it  certainly 
would  be,  but  this  is  no  proof  ^t  all  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  race.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that, 
by  a  parallel  course  of  reasoning,  one  might  show 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  ever^  good  citizen  to  be¬ 
queath  his  body  to  the  dissecting-room,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  of  some  service  to  science,  when  he 
could  no  longer  be  of  service  to  anylxKly  besides. 
The  analogy,  however,  is  not  complete.  First  of  all, 
such  a  destination  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  would 
often  be  a  shock  and  an  outrage  to  the  feelings  of 
the  living.  But  secondly,  apart  from  all  questions 
of  private  sensibilities,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  an 
accepted  fact  that  civilized  communities  find  it  more 
to  their  advantage  to  treat  the  remains  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  with  pious  reverence  than  to  deal  with  them 
for  purposes  of  science.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  claims  of  science  are  ordinarily  admitted ;  but 
most  moralists  will  allow  that  experience  and  argu¬ 
ment  are  in  favor  of  the  custom  which  at  present 
obtains.  If  that  custom  were  merely  founded  on 
individual  caprice  or  instinct,  it  would  not  be  worth 
much,  but  the  instinct  or  caprice  happens  to  be  one 
which  it  is  desirable  and  useful  to  preserve  and  fos¬ 
ter.  It  is  different  with  regartl  to  the  dead  who,  by 
lapse  of  time,  have  become  disconnected  with  the 
current  affairs  of  the  living.  It  is  not  what  they 
would  have  liked  that  is  to  be  considered,  but  what 
upon  the  whole  is  best  for  all  of  us.  And  reason 
tells  us  that  it  is  best  that  the  dead  should  have  no 
vested  interest  at  all  in  what  they  leave  behind 
them,  whether  it  be  their  money  or  their  name  and 
fame.  It  is  therefore  a  misnomer  to  talk  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  dead.  The  dead  have  no  privacy,  no 
secrecy,  no  reserve.  They  bring  nothing  into  the 
world,  and  they  must  take  nothing  out 


On  the  whole,  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  principle 
is  a  sound  and  moral  one.  Above  all  other  consid¬ 
erations  the  welfare  of  society  ought  to  predominate ; 
but  if  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  society  has 
the  first  claim,  it  is  where  her  cause  and  that  of 
truth  are  identical.  It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the 
world  that  the  motives  and  inner  characters  of  fa¬ 
mous  men  should  perish  with  them.  Every  effort 
made  by  them  to  obtain  some  protection  against  the 
curiosity  of  the  future  is  either  a  proof  of  weakness 
or  morbidity,  or  worse.  Human  instinct  is  on  their 
side,  but  human  reason  is  not  It  is  by  having  their 
inmost  confidences  laid  bare  to  future  ages  that 
great  men,  despite  of  themselves,  are  compelled  to 
destroy  the  illusions  they  have  fomented  about  them¬ 
selves,  to  give  up  the  deceptions  behind  which  they 
have  taken  refuge,  and  to  repair  something  of  the 
harm  they  have  done.  As  far  as  the  living  are  con¬ 
cerned,  hypocrisy  has  been  said  to  be  the  tribute 
vice  pays  to  virtue.  When  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  dead,  be  they  good  or  be  they  bad,  the  best 
tribute  they  can  pay  to  virtue  is,  not  hypocrisy,  but 
truth. 


FOREST  CULTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

[Translated  for  Evibt  Sitcbdat  from  “JOie  GarteKlaude.”] 

The  Ilcrcynian  Forest,  which  formerly  covered 
the  whole  of  Germany,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
broken  up  into  many  separate  wootls,  as  is  also  the 
imperial  forest  of  Charles  the  Great,  surrounding 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  which  was  many  years  ago 
thinned  out  and  cleared.  Primeval  forests  which 
propagate  themselves  are  still  to  be  found  only  in 
America.  The  preservation  and  propagation  of  the 
woods  of  civilized  nations  has  for  some  time  been 
the  province  of  scientific  forest  culture,  and  even  in 
the  New  World  in  those  places  where  fiie  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  original  growth  woods  will  soo.'.  have  to 
be  artificially  cultivated.  The  efficacy  and  success 
of  forest  culture,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  systematic  pursuit  as  a  science,  and 
the  cutting  down  and  thinning  out  of  the  original 
woods  must  be  judiciously  alternated  with  the  set¬ 
ting  out  of  new  plantations.  In  order,  however,  to 
plant  new  forests,  yon  must  first  have  seeds,  and 
sow  them,  and  in  this  consists  one  of  the  chief  tasks 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  business. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Darmstadt,  not 
far  from  the  principal  high-road  to  Mainz,  lies  Gries- 
heim,  a  Lutheran  village  of  considerable  size,  num¬ 
bering  perhaps  some  four  hundred  houses  and  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  industrious  villagers 
were  early  led  by  their  vast  pine  forests  and  wide 
meadow  lands  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  forest  seeds  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  developed  in  these  pursuits  an  activity  and  in¬ 
dustry  which  are  unparalleled  of  their  kind. 

Especially  they  collected  during  the  winter  the 
pine-cones  found  in  abundance  in  their  forests,  and 
even  the  poorer  villagers  carried  on  in  their  well- 
heated  rooms  the  drying  and  bursting  of  the  pine- 
cones,  so  that  each  one  became  a  seedsman  on  a 
small  scale.  Possessed  of  much  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  they  not  only  provided  the  apothecaries  far 


ularly  devoted  themselves  to  the  collection  of  grass- 
seeds,  —  their  trade  in  which,  as  also  that  in  forest 
seeds,  became  every  year  more  widely  extended. 
They  not  only  supplied  their  own  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  the  surrounding  country  with  their 
agricultural  products,  but  they  carried  their  trade 
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in  Grerman  spices  and  groceries,  especially  in  onions, 
eren  as  far  as  London  and  the  Covent  Garden  Mar¬ 
ket,  where  many  years  ago  the  author  has  frequently 
encountered  them.  In  that  great  metropolis  they 
form  a  happy  contrast  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate 
fly-bnlsh  and  broom  girls  of  Upper  Hesse.  The 
women  as  well  as  the  men  are  distinguished  by 
sound  common-sense,  sharp  mother-wit,  and  ready 
speech,  while  so  far  as  external  appearances  go 
they  make  themselves  noticeable  by  their  restless 
industrious  activity,  and  the  women  also  especially 
by  their  little  round-shaped  straw  hats. 

There  are  few  villages  in  Germany  which  can 
boast  of  a  more  active  or  more  extended  industry 
among  its  citizens  than  that  of  the  Griesheimers, 
and  it  is  perhaps  on  this  very  account  that  their  en¬ 
vious  neighbors  have  made  them  the  butt  of  all 
sorts  of  jeers  and  lampoons;  among  others,  they 
have  fastened  upon  them  the  nickname  of  “  cuckoo,” 
the  origin  of  wmch  appellation  is  reported  to  be  as 
follows.  Once  upon  a  time,  the  Griesheimers  caught 
a  cuckoo,  which  they  took  to  be  a  parrot,  and  such 
a  great  natural  curiosity,  that  they  straightway  sent 
it  by  solemn  deputation  as  a  present  to  the  Land¬ 
grave.  The  latter  made  believe  that  he  admired 
the  creature  excessively,  and  said  to  the  honest 
burghers,  “  You  would  confer  upon  me  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  favor  by  bringing  me  the  nest  also  of  this  rare 
bird,  and  making  me  a  present  of  it.”  “  That  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  must  confer  with  our  fellow- 
citizens,”  quoth  the  deputies,  and  thereupon  they 
returned  to  Griesheim,  where  they  straightway 
called  together  the  Common  Council,  and  laid  be¬ 
fore  it  the  momentous  question.  The  Burgomaster 
declared,  “  The  nest  of  the  rare  bird  is  the  whole 
of  the  forest  of  oaks  up  yonder.  How  can  we 
fetch  that  to  Darmstadt  ?  ”  They  debated  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  th'  ee  whole  days,  made  maps  and  plans  upon 
the  spot  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  but  could 
make  i'  out  in  np  way.  So  at  last  they  sent  the 
depute  ion  again  to  the  Landgrave,  and  told  him 
that  they  would  gladly  ^ve  him  the  nest,  but  that 
he  m'ut  fetch  it  himself.  After  the  Land^ave  had 
made  out  what  they  meant  by  the  nest,  he  gra¬ 
ciously  said  that  he  was  much  obliged  for  their  mu¬ 
nificent  present ;  but  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  curios¬ 
ity,  he  would  leave  the  nest  where  God  bad  placed 
it.  So  the  Griesheimers  lost  their  fine  oak-woods, 
and  gained  in  its  place  the  name  of  “  cuckoo.” 

It  could  not  but  happen  in  the  course  of  time 
that  the  pine-cone  gatherers  should  enter  into  fel¬ 
lowships  among  themselves  and  more  intimate  busi¬ 
ness  relations  and  intercourse.  Gradually  associa¬ 
tions  of  larger  uze  were  formed,  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  farmed  as  managers  certain  forest 
districts  defined  by  the  municipal  or  domanial  au¬ 
thorities,  carried  on  the  work  of  collecting  the  pine- 
cones  in  regular  districts,  and  then  sold  the  cones 
collected  to  the  state,  or  larger  dealers,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  account  Some  sixty  years  ago  Heinrich 
Keller  had  risen  above  all  his  fellow-citizens  in  this 
little  town,  by  means  of  his  botanical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  aided  by  bis  practical  experience  in 
the  seed  business.  For  the  sake  of  extending  his 
business,  he  transferred  his  seed  warehouse  to  Darm¬ 
stadt  purchased  in  the  environs  of  the  city  a  prop¬ 
erty  01  so  considerable  extent  that  he  could  step  by 
step  improve  and  extend  the  processes  of  eleansing 
his  seeds  and  the  means  for  effeeting  this,  spared 
neither  sacrifice  nor  pains,  and  devoted  especially 
the  greatest  industry  and  most  invincible  persever¬ 
ance  to  the  improvement  of  the  extensive  hearing- 


apparatus  and  structures,  and  to  the  invention  of 
machines  which  simplified  and  facilitated  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  business,  and  thus  Increased  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  production. 

The  present  magnificent  “  Kleng”  establishments 
(Klenganstalten)  were  rebuilt  by  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor,  Heinrich  Keller,  the  son  of  the  founder,  in  • 
the  year  1861,  on  a  considerably  larger  scale,  with 
all  the  latest  modifications  and  improvements,  and 
in  an  appropriate  and  elegant  style  of  architecture. 
They  form,  with  their  most  recent  additions,  the 
steam-kilns,  not  only  the  largest  establishment  of 
Germany  in  this  department  of  Industrv,  but  also, 
with  those  of  Lawson  in  Edinburgh  and  Yillemorln- 
Andrieux  in  Paris,  the  laigest  in  the  world. 

The  word  “Kleng”  comes  from  “klingen”  (to 
tinkle  or  clink),  and  in  the  language  of  this  forest 
science  is  applied  to  the  process  of  extracting,  by 
means  of  beat  and  subsequent  agitation,  the  pine 
and  fir  seeds  frem  the  cones,  of  making  them  leap 
forth,  so  to  say,  with  a  clink  or  tinkle.  If  you  hold 
your  ear  near  one  of  the  closed  compartments  in 
the  factory,  in  which  the  pine-cones  are  shut  up  on 
hurdles,  you  will  be  ready  to  own  that  the  bursting 
in  quick  succession  of  the  seed-capsulesT  with  aU 
sorts  of  difierent  noises,  under  the  influence  of  the 
varying  degrees  of  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
has  a  peculiar  music  of  its  own.  Keller’s  establish¬ 
ment  18  engaged  principally  in  extracting  the  seeds 
from  pine,  nr,  and  lareh-tree  cones.  These  are 
picked  during  the  autumn  and  winter  by  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community,  especially  at  Griesheim, 
in  their  extensive  forests  of  needle-leaved  trees,  and 
brought  for  sale  to  the  factory.  The  latter  employs 
for  this  purpose,  during  the  winter  months,  after  the 
harvest  has  been  completed,  nearly  a  thousand  men, 
who  scatter  themselves  over  the  whole  grand-duchy 
of  Hesse  and  portions  of  the  neighboring  countries, 
and  find  in  this  pursuit  a  welcome  and  remunera¬ 
tive  employment.  With  the  establishment  at  Darm¬ 
stadt  are  connected  several  branch  factories,  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  former . 

The  gatherers  of  the  fir-cones,  particularly  those 
of  Griesheim,  which  are  distributed  in  greater  and 
less  fellowships  throughout  the  pine-forests  between 
the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Neckar,  are  clad  In  coarse 
canvas  garments.  Woollen  clothing  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  them  in  climbing  trees  often  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high.  In  rough  and  stormy  weather  a 
worn-out  soldier’s  cloak  protects  their  limbs,  and  a 
light  cap  .the  head.  With  climbing-irons  fastened 
upon  stout  boots  or  laced  gaiters,  these  “  pine-tree 
birds,”  in  boldness,  activity,  and  sureness  of  foot 
vying  with  the  squirrels  and  woodpeckers,  clamber 
swiftly,  with  vigorous  steps,  which  resound  far 
through  the  forest,  to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  even 
up  to  the  slender  topmost  branches,  and  the  snap¬ 
ping  of  the  twigs  to  which  the  cones  are  attached 
announces  their  busy  labors.  They  collect  the  cones 
in  a  linen  sack  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and  fish 
down  those  upon  the  highest  and  most  slender  twigs 
with  their  only  implement,  a  pole  about  an  inch 
thick  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  provided  with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  and  in  mounting  the  trees  carried 
suspended  in  the  button-hole.  When  the  indus¬ 
trious  workman  has  filled  his  sack  with  pine-cones 
redolent  of  resin,  he  descends  from  his  airy  throne 
as  quickly  and  securely  as  he  ascended,  empties  the 
contents  of  his  sack  in  a  heap,  warms  himself  at  his 
fire,  made  of  empty  cones,  and  then  is  ready  again 
for  work,  which  continues  thus  until  the  gathering 
gloom  of  evening  puts  an  end  to  hb  day’s  toil. 
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In  Thuringia,  also,  this  gathering  of  pine-cones  is 
(jAiried  on  verjr  industriously.  “  Often  one  hears,” 
says  Schacht,  in  his  famous  book  “  The  Tree,”  “  a 
rustling  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  fir-tree,” 
(he  is  speaking  of  the  Thuringian  forest,)  “  and 
looks  up,  expecting  to  espy  a  squirrel  busily  at  work, 
and  sees  instead  a  man  suspended  at  the  giddy 
height.  It  is  a  ‘  cone-climber,’  who  is  clambering 
wim  wonderful  activity  from  branch  to  branch, 
from  tree  to  tree,  in  order  to  gather  the  pine-cones, 
llie  boldness  of  these  people  goes  so  far,  that  they 
will  in  a  thick  wood,  when  sitting  amid  the  top 
branches  of  a  fir,  set  the  tree  rocking  to  and  fro,  ana, 
when  its  branches  approach  the  summit  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  tree,  spring  with  a  quick,  dexterous  leap 
from  the  one  into  the  other.” 

The  charm  of  this  labor  consists  in  the  free  life  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship,  in  the 
excitement  of  danger,  which  is  oftentimes  great, 
and  in  the  security  of  habit  Also,  likewise^  in  the 
remuneration,  which  rises  from  one  sometimes  as 
high  as  two  florins.  These  same  people,  too,  are 
the  venders  of  the  dry,  empty  cones,  which  in  sacks 
piled  up  high  on  their  carts  are  pieddled  through 
the  streets  of  the  adjacent  towns,  as  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  kindling  finis. 

The  process  of  obtmning  the  seeds  from  the  cones  i 
b  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  The  factory 
contains  three  great  hot-air  kilns,  or  ovens ;  the  place 
of  the  fourth  was  taken  during  the  past  year  by  a 
(team-heating  apparatus,  the  principal  object  of 
which  is  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  the  danger 
from  fire,  and  to  increase  the  germinating  power 
and  good  quality  of  the  seed  obtained.  Seventeen 
layers  of  hurdles  are  so  thoroughly  warmed  and  dried 
by  the  heating  apparatus,  containing  some  fourteen 
hundred  square  feet  of  superficies,  that  the  time 
within  which  the  “  Kleng  process  ”  is  completed, 
by  the  opening  of  the  cones  and  the  falling  out  of 
the  seeds,  is  shortened  perhaps  one  quarter,  although 
the  degree  of  heat  employed  is  very  considerably 
lower,  and  consequently  the  seed  thus  produced  re¬ 
tains  far  more  germinating  power,  because  the  whole 
artificial  process  corresjxinds  much  more  nearly  to 
the  natural.  For  example,  the  ovens  heated  by  the 
fires  directly,  and  those  warmed  by  steam,  filled  at 
the  same  time  with  cones  taken  from  one  and  the 
same  heap,  the  seeds  being  afterwards  taken  out  at 
the  same  time,  and  immediately  subjected  to  germi¬ 
nation  tests  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  yielded 
in  a  week,  the  former  eighty-one,  the  latter  ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  grains  capable  of  germination. 
Everywhere  have  the  experiments  in  germination 
made  with  seed  obtained  from  Keller  yielded  re¬ 
sults  exceeding  the  percentage  promised,  a  fact 
which  has  gradually  extended  the  trade  of  this 
establishment  to  the  most  remote  regions.  The  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  the  space  occupied  by  the  hurdles 
in  the  steam-kiln  is  warmed,  is  surprising.  In  one 
hour  the  same  degree  of  heat  is  attained  which,  by 
the  method  hitherto  employed,  of  heating  with  hot 
air,  was  only  reached  in  two  or  three  hours.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  readiness  with  which  the  temperature 
and  the  draft  of  air  can  at  all  times  be  regulated,  is 
not  to  be  valued  too  highly ;  and  still  further  must 
be  added  the  fact,  that  the  great  risk  of  fire  incident 
■  to  tlie  fonner  apparatus  is  entirely  done  away  with. 
It  may  well  be  said  that  science  has  here  indeed 
given  evidence  of  progress. 

The  cones,  after  being  freed  from  the  needle-leaves 
and  dirt,  are  spread  upon  hurdles  which  are  placed 
over  the  ovens  and  the  steam-heating  apparatus. 


After  this  process  of  drying  is  completed,  in  the 
course  perhaps  of  twenty  or  fbur  and  twenty  hours, 
the  cones  are  transferred  to  the  wire-shakers  or 
screens,  adjacent  to  the  ovens,  and  in  these,  by 
means  of  the  rotary  motion  given  to  them,  the  seed 
is  separated  frmn  the  cones.  It  has  then,  by  the 
removal  of  the  beards  by  a  particular  apparatus 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  to  be  prepared  for  cleansing, 
which  b  efifectm  by  means  of  sieves  and  fanning 
machines. 

The  separation  of  the  seeds  from  the  larch-cones 
b  accomplbhed  by  a  method  which  difiers  somewhat 
fit)m  the  above.  These  cones,  when  taken  from  the 
kilns,  are  passed  through  machines  expressly  de¬ 
vised  for  thb  purpose,  by  which  the_y  are  torn  in 
pieces.  The  see^,  intermingled  with  scales  and 
pieces  of  wood  are  then  placed  in  a  cleansing  ap- . 
paratus,  and  their  {H^paration  Completed  by  means 
of  a  stamping-mill,  which  crushes  toe  fragments  of 
wood  with  which  they  are  mixed.  A  steam-en- 
dne  moves  all  the  machinery  in  the  establishment. 
On  an  average,  one  hundred  and  sixty  Hessian 
malter  (560  busheb)  of  pine-cones  and  thirty  mal- 
ter  of  larch-cones  are  subjected  to  treatment  daily, 
giving  a  result  of  five  hundred  and  three  hundred 
poumb  of  seed. 

The  establishment  sends  yearly  to  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe  some  twelve  hundred  hundred¬ 
weight  of  pine,  fir,  and  larch  seeds.  Most  of  the 
German  governments,  Belgium,  Holland,  England, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  many  parts  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  of  late  especially  America  alk>,  obtain  seeds 
for  the  planting  of  new  forests  from  this  establish¬ 
ment.  Above  all,  however,  France  obtains  from 
here  the  seed  which  she  employs  to  clothe  her 
mountains  again  with  verdure.  In  France,  forest 
culture  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  ques¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  the  annually  recurring  inun¬ 
dations.  The  Revolutipn  too,  as  is  well  known, 
exercised  but  little  forbearance  toward  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  state  and  the  different  communi¬ 
ties.  All  the  mountains  were  denuded  with  an 
unsparing  hand  of  their  forests,  which  would  not 
grow  again  of  themselves.  Were  it  not  possible  to 
restore  them  by  the  aid  of  forest  culture,  the  future 
economical  ruin  of  a  portion  of  the  country  would 
have  been  determined. 

The  largest  demand  b  for  pine-seeds,  but,  besides 
the  fir  and  larch  seeds  already  mentioned,  the  seed 
of  the  black  pine,  of  maple,  ash,  and  elm  trees,  of 
lindens  and  locusts,  white  firs  and  Weymouth  pines 
(Pinus  Strobus'),  is  likewise  collected  and  prepared, 
though  not  in  such  large  quantities. 

Th^e  sending-out  of  seeds  by  the  establishment  to 
its  customers  is  distributed  through  the  year  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  the  seeds  of  the  deciduous  trees,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  elm,  at  the  end  of  October,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  November ;  those  of  the  white  firs,  at  the 
beginning  of  December;  those  of  the  other  ever¬ 
greens,  in  the  middle  or  toward  the  end  of  March  ; 
the  elm-tree  seeds  at  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning 
of  June. 

The  trade  in  grass-seeds,  which  is  united  with 
that  in  forest  seeds,  b  also  Important,  and  many 
hundred  people  are  busied  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  with  the  collection  and  cleansing  of  these 
seeds.  The  liictory  sets  in  circulation  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  florins  every  year,  and  the  net  profits 
amount  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  florins. 

By  the  side  of  the  elder  establishment  there  has 
quickly  grown  up  a  second,  whose  proprietors  have 
in  the  same  memner  migrated  from  Grieshelm  to 
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Darmstadt,  and  which  has  also  prospered  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  advantages  which  the  country  between 
the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Neckar  offers. 

Thus  we  see  how  now-a-days  the  romance  of  the 
forest,  which  is  preserved  for  us  by  this  science  of 
forest  culture,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  industry,  the 
progress  of  which  depends  upon  such  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  employment 
of  large  capitals.  We  will  mso  mention  in  con¬ 
clusion  that  Herr  Keller,  a  man  distinguished  by 
intelligence,  cultivation,  and  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  has  not  fiuled  to  receive  at  the  most  im¬ 
portant  state  and  scientific  exhibitions  a  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  merits  in  this  branch  of  industry,  whicn 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
state,  in  the  shape  oi  medals  and  honorary  di¬ 
plomas.  At  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  1867  at  Paris, 
also,  there  will  be  a,large  model  of  the  establish- 
ment’of  Herr  Keller,  which  will  enable  all  to  see 
the  operations  of  the  most  thorough  and  perfect  pro¬ 
cess  of  preparing  forest  seeds  which  has  as  yet  been 
devised. 
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AN  OXFORD  8TOET. 

“  Now  ray  dear  Frank,”  said  ray  father,  replenish¬ 
ing  his  glass  the  while  with  some  very  particular 
port  the  old  butler  had  brought  out  that  evening  in 
my  honor,  “  as  you  start  for  Oxford  early  to-nior- 
row,  I  may  as  well  say  now  what  little  I  wish  to  say 
to  you  respecting  the  important  step  you  are  about 
taking  in  entering  university  life.” 

I  took  some  filberts  and  listened  attentively. 

“  The  social  advantages  of  the  university,”  con¬ 
tinued  my  father,  “  are,  1  hold,  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  sacrifice  its  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  to  —  to  —  it ’s  ahem  !  ” 

“  O,  no  1  certainly  not,”  I  interposed  (somewhat 
vaguely,  perhaps). 

“  So  I  shall  expect  you  to  take  your  degree  in  the 
usual  course  :  if  as  a  mere  pass-man,  well  and  good ; 
if  with  honors,  all  the  better.  Although  you  will 
not  have  to  earn  your  bread  (in  the  accepted  use  of 
the  term),  you  will  find  such  advantages  of  use.” 

I  assented  to  all  this,  inwardly  deriving  no  small 
consolation  from  the  fact  that  I  should  not  be 
obliged  to  encounter  any  examination  at  once,  as 
my  matriculation  had  already  been  triumphantly 
accomplished. 

“  I  shall  allow  you  £500  a  year  and  the  expenses 
of  a  horse,”  added  my  father  ;  “  and  I  shall  give  or¬ 
ders  for  you  to  be  simplied  with  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  port.  On  this  I  shall  expect  you  to  live  with¬ 
out  incurring  any  debts.  If  you  do  run  into  debt, 
you  must  discharge  all  such  liabilities  out  of  your 
own  earnings.” 

One  of  my  fether’s  great  characteristics  was  firm¬ 
ness.  His  was  genuine  firmness,  and  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  weak  counterfeit,  obstinacy.  I  knew 
that  he  meant  what  he  had  said  about  my  paying 
all  debts  by  my  own  earnings,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  added  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight 
to  his  warning,  or  seasoning  his  advice  with  the 
condiment  called  “  solemn  chaff.”  Of  course  I  had 
no  intention  then  of  incurring  debts ;  but  I  felt  that 
I  should  have  to  accept  the  mtemative  if  I  did. 

A  few  words  shall  dismiss  my  university  expe¬ 
riences.  Five  hundred  a  year,  with  the  expenses  of 
a  horse  (to  this  a  servant  was  added),  and  a  gratii- 
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itous  supply  of  port  wine,  seemed  in  contemplation 
a  mine  of  wealth  that  would  be  fully  equal  to  all 
my  necessities.  So,  relying  on  the  plenitude  of  my 
resources,  I  started  a  second  horse,  and  even  a  third 
during  tbe  hunting-season.  I  liked  (in  common 
with  all  other  Oxonians  I  ever  made  acquaintance 
with)  easy-chairs  and  luxurious  furniture.  I  was 
fond  of  looking  at  handsomely-bound  books,  if  I  did 
not  read  them  very  carefully ;  and  good  pictures  I 
had  quite  a  passion  for.  In  music,  I  took  great  de¬ 
light  ;  so  a  grand  pianoforte,  hired  at  a  rate  that 
would  have  paid  its  price  once  a  year,  formed  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  in  my  rooms.  All  these  likings 
(and  many  others  of  an  expensive  nature  might  be 
added),  together  with  a  great  taste  for  pleasant  and 
genial  society,  sufficed  to  render  my  career  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one.  One  thing  I  can  conscientiously  aver: 
if  money  was  wasted  thoughtlessly  on  capricious 
whims  and  pleasures,  it  was  not  wasted  on  any  pur¬ 
suits  that  could  be  condemned  as  vicious,  The  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this  expenditure  may  be  easily  guessed. 

I  was  never  ploughed ;  but  in  those  periodical  en¬ 
counters  with  the  examiners  the  university  rules 
obliged  me  to  engage  in  I  may  s^  that  the  former 
always  died  game.  Never  shall  I  forget  those  last 
final  rounds,  conducted  across  that  awful  green 
table,  when  all  one’s  mental  pugilistic  science  was 
brought  into  play  to  make  a  very  partial  knowledge 
reach  the  whole  length  of  a  subject ;  while  enthu¬ 
siastic  friends,  with  mistaken  kindness,  looked  on 
in  breathless  silence,  and  encouraged  me  with  smil¬ 
ing  glances  or  imaginary  pats  on  the  back,  as  I 
turned  towards  them  with  a  sickly  smile  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  hollow  pretence  of  being  quite  at  my  ease. 

But  the  time  came  when  all  these  ordeals  had 
been  safely  passed,  and  I  was  going  to  “  put  on  my 
gown  ”  next  degree  day.  So  I  sent  round  to  collect 
my  various  bills,  determining  to  be  business-like, 
and  to  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  my  position. 
After  some  persuasion,  the  coy  tradesmen  sent  in 
their  bills,  not  to  ask  for  payment,  but  pledges,  as  it 
were,  of  their  confidence  in  my  honor  and  solvency. 
After  two  or  three  efforts  in  addition  (compound) 
that  brought  each  time  varying  results,  1  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  I  owed  nearly  £  800.  My 
father’s  words  recurred  to  me,  not  by  any  means  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  set  myself  to  wondering  how  I 
could  cam  it.  Literature  —  the  writing  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  novel  that  should  accomplish  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  as  by  the  magic  of  a  fairy’s  wand  —  was  the  first 
idea  that  presented  itself,  as  I  believe  it  does  to 
very  many  others  under  similar  circumstances.  I 
dismissed  the  thought  as  impracticable.  A  brighter 
one  succeeded.  I  would  get  a  tutorship.  IMany 
men  of  my  acquaintance  had  done  so.  Certainly 
they  were  usually  honors  men,  and  not  heirs  to  bar¬ 
onetcies  and  ten  or  twenty  thousand  a  year.  But  I 
might  seek  one  in  the  guise  of  an  ordinary  B.  A., 
and  none  need  know  that  my  prospects  in  life  point¬ 
ed  to  the  possession  of  a  very  old  title,  and  far- 
spreading  estates  in  two  western  counties,  not  to 
mention  a  street  in  Mayfair  and  a  house  in  Bel¬ 
gravia. 

“  But  you  will  want  testimonials,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know,”  said  Hatfield,  of  Balliol,  with  whom 
I  was  discussing  my  plans  over  a  cigar. 

“  Grantham,  nw  coach,  will  manage  that  for  me,  I 
have  no  doubt,”  I  answered. 

“  Well,  if  you  get  any  decent  thing,  or  keep  it 
for  two  months,  I ’m  in  for  a  plough,”  he  observed. 

Bearing  these  words  in  mind,  it  was  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  justifiable  pride  that,  a  few  mornings  after,  I  ^ 
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carried  some  half  a  dozen  letters  in  my  hand  to  his 
rooms,  where  I  was  going  to  breakfast.  I  had  called 
at  the  Union  on  my  way,  to  look  at  the  letter-rack ; 
and  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  considerable  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  beheld  there  sundry  missives  bearing 
the  mystic  initials  I  had  adopted  in  my  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  “  Guardian.” 

-  “  By  return  of  post,  too !  ”  I  inwardly  exclaimed. 

“  Parents  must  t^e  the  bait  very  easily,  or  tutors 
most  be  scarce.”  I  hurried  away,  as  I  was  late, 
without  opening  them,  reserving  this  pleasing  task 
for  Hatfield’s  rooms  and  presence. 

“  Is  it  a  dun  that  I  see  before  me,”  cried  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  I  entered,  letters  in  hand. 

'*  Behold  the  triumphs  of  advertising  and  educa¬ 
tion,”  I  rejoined,  showing  the  letters  in  triumph. 

Alas !  they  were  all  circulars  from  agents  who 
would  be  happy  to  place  X.  Q.’s  name  on  their  reg¬ 
isters,  &c.,  &c. 

I  looked  rather  blank,  as  I  had  no  fancy  for  pros¬ 
ecuting  my  search  after  employment  in  this  manner. 

“  There  is  no  harm  in  it,  you  know,”  said  Hat¬ 
field  ;  “  but,  of  course,  unless  a  man  is  all  honors,  he 
cannot  pick  and  choose,  and  you  must  take  what 
they  send  you,  or  get  nothing  at  all.” 

But  I  was  not  reduced  to  this ;  for  Grantham,  to 
whom  I  had  confided  my  plan,  called  at  my  rooms 
daring  the  day,  and  offered  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“  If  you  are  really  in  earnest  about  this,  I  think  I 
know  of  a  thing  that  will  exactly  suit  you.  It  is  to 
prepare  a  young  fellow  for  Oxford.  They  want  a 
man  who  is  a  gentleman,  up  to  the  work,  and  fond 
of  country  sports,  hunting,  &c.  But  what  would 
TOur  father  say  to  your  taking  a  private  tutorship  ? 
Does  he  know  of  your  plan  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  us  re¬ 
specting  my  running  into  debt,”  I  explained.  “  I 
ihalt  write  and  tell  him  what  I  have  done  when  I 
have  undertaken  an  engagement.” 

“  But,  if  Sir  Grahame  objects,  would  you  throw 
a  place  up  ?  ” 

“  He  would  not  allow  me  to  act  dishonorably,”  I 
answered  ;  “  and  were  I  engaged  I  must  accept  the 
consefjuences.” 

“  V^ery  well ;  if  you  are  determined  to  risk  it,  I 

1  can  offer  you  a  tutorsl^  in  the  family  of  a  General 
Gawston,  of  Gawston  Plats,  Norfolk,  where  you  will 

1  have  one  pupil  to  look  after,  be  resident  in  the 
house,  and  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  £  150  a 
year.  They  are  in  want  of  a  man  immediately.” 

I  caught  at  the  bait,  and  in  return  it  caught  me. 
My  father,  to  whom  I  wrote  at  once,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  my  having  entered  into  this  engagement,  re¬ 
plied  that,  had  he  been  consulted  prior  to  my  bind¬ 
ing  myself,  he  would  not  have  consented  to  such  a 
plan ;  but  that  now,  as  the  engagement  was  already 
formed,  I  must  fulfil  it ;  at  all  events,  until  another 
tutor  could  be  found.  I  had  been  imprudent  in 
accepting  a  situation  not  befitting  my  station ;  but  I 
must  now  abide  by  my  imprudence,  &c. 

There  was  one  thing  in  favor  of  my  concealing 
my  real  position  in  life  while  at  Gawston  Flats.  My 
fether,  once  Sir  Grahame  Luxton,  had  several  years 
before  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Penreston  on 
coming  into  a  large  property,  left  by  a  distant  rel¬ 
ative,  on  the  condition  of  his  taking  the  name.  This 
condition  did  not  bind  the  children,  however ;  and 
»  my  sisters  and  myself  were  Luxtons,  as  we  pre¬ 
ferred  retaining  the  name  of  our  ancestors,  a  more 
ancient  and  honorable  one  too,  by  the  by,  as  my 
father  always  took  care  to  impress  on  us. 

I  determined  not  to  visit  Luxton  Court  before 
leaving  for  Gawston  Flats,  as  I  must  confess  that, 
now  my  plan  of  getting  a  tutorship  was  accom¬ 
plished,  I  felt  an  unacknowleged  regret  that  I  had 
so  easily  succeeded ;  and  I  sometimes  wished  I  had 
set  about  paying  my  debts  in  a  different  way.  Feel¬ 
ing  that  the  home  air  and  style  at  Luxton  would 
hardly  suit  me  under  the  circumstances,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  fearing  some  banter  from  my  father,  I  left  Ox¬ 
ford  as  soon  as  I  could ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  was 
driving  across  the  country  (flat  and  iminteresting  to 
my  western  eyes)  that  led  ^m  Mudhole  Station  to 
Gawston  Flats.  On  my  arrival  about  half  past  five 
in  the  evening,  I  was  ushered  at  once  to  my  bed¬ 
room,  and  I  sat  down  by  the  acceptable  fire  to  have 
a  good  warm.  All  at  once  the  thought  came  into 
my  mind,  “  How  about  going  down  to  dinner  ?  Is 
the  tutor  usually  there  ?  Does  he.  wear  full  dress  ?  ” 
The  servant  said  nothing  about  dinner  time.  Solving 
these  questions  by  the  reflection  that  a  tutor  was 
still  a  gentleman,  and  feeling  hungry,  I  determined 
to  dress  and  go  down.  So  I  rang  for  my  port¬ 
manteau,  and  found  that  Colonel  Gawston  dined  at 
seven. 

It  was  dark  when  I  had  arrived,  but  a  hurried 
glance  had  shown  me  that  the  place  was  evidently 
a  gentleman’s ;  and  this  impression  was  confirmed 
when  I  wandered  down  about  a  quarter  to  seven, 
and  beat  about  among  some  doors  in  the  hall  for 
that  one  which  belonged  to  the  drawing-room. 
Taking  a  lucky  shot  at  one  with  a  white  handle,  I 
entered  a  large,  well-lighted  room.  A  lady,  not 
unpleasant  looking,  but  dressed  very  severely  in 
black  velvet,  rose  from  a  chair  near  the  fire. 

“  Mr.  Luxton,  I  presume,”  she  said,  rising. 

I  bowed,  deriving  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
she  betrayed  no  surprise  at  seeing  me. 

“  Colonel  Gawston  has  only  just  come  in,  or  he 
would  have  seen  you  before,”  she  continued,  after 
shaking  hands  with  me.  “  YoiTmust  have  had  a  cold 
journey ;  pray  take  that  chair  by  the  fire.” 

I  did  so,  and  we  chatted  on  very  easily  until  the 
master  of  the  house  joined  us  just  as  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced.  He  greeted  me  very  pleasantly  — -perhaps 
just  a  little  stiffly  —  and  then  1  gave  Gawston 

my  arm,  and  we  went  in  to  dinner.  I  cannot  say 

I  felt  quite  at  my  ease  in  my  new  position  ;  but  this 
'did  not  interfere  with  my  appetite,  and  dinner 
passed  off  with  sufficient  conversation  going  on 
between  the  courses. 

“  Mr.  Luxton,  you  will  take  some  more  port  ?  ” 
said  Colonel  Gawston,  as  he  filled  his  glass,  and 
drew  his  chair  near  the  fire,  on  the  departure  of  his 
wife  for  the  drawing-room.  I  followed  his  example 
in  each  respect. 

“  We  have  never  had  a  resident  tutor  before,”  he 
continued :  “  and  we  are  anxious  to  make  you  as 
comfbrtable  as  we  can.  We  shall  always  be  glad  of 
your  company  at  dinner  at  seven,  if  you  prefer 
dining  late,  but  we  hope  you  wiH  quite  consult  your 
own  inclination  about  that  Your  pupil  you  will  see 
when  we  go  to  the  drawing-room,  1  expect.  He 
remained  out  longer  than  1  did.  To-morrow  we 
can  arrange  further  details,  as  may  seem  neces- 
%sas" 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  morning  over  the 
books  with  my  new  pupil.  He  was  a  very  nice 
boy,  but  with  a  far  too  conversational  tendency,  I 
thought,  as  I  tried  hard  to  keep  his  mind  (and 
my  own)  fixed  on  the  work  in  hand.  He  would 
break  off  suddenly  from  some  heartrending  roXas 
(-yu  passage  to  ask  me  if  I  had  kept  horses  at  Ox- 
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ford,  or  if  the  proctors  had  ever  been  down  on  me. 
Once  or  twice  I  found  myself  tripping,  and  only 
too  ready  to  run  on  into  the  unclassical  conversation 
such  questions  sugj^ted,  while  Horace  and  Eurip¬ 
ides  lay  open,  but  rorgotten  before  us. 

“  Florence  is  coming  this  evening,”  he  said  one 
morning  about  a  week  after  my  arrival,  as  he  was 
finding  the  place  (always  a  long  business),  before 
commencing  to  translate. 

“  Who  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Florence;  my  sister,  you  know.  It  is  always 
iollier  when  she  is  here,  i  ou  ought  to  see  her  ride. 
Most  girls  are  great  muffs,  I  think ;  but  she  is  n’t  a 
bit” 

I  heard  a  little  more  of  Florence,  but  I  did  not 
see  her  until  dinner-time.  We  had  taken  our  seats 
when  she  entered,  and  hurriedly  took  a  chair  oppo¬ 
site  me.  Mrs.  Gawston  murmured  the  customary 
words,  and  we  bowed  across  the  table.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  general,  as  our  party  was  so  small. 
Miss  Gawston,  who  I  found  was  grown  up,  and  not 
the  somewhat  boydenish  young  lady  her  brother’s 
description  had  led  me  to  expect,  joined  in  it  free¬ 
ly,  and  we  found  several  things  to  say  to  one  an¬ 
other  across  the  table.  I  thought  her  extremely 
pleasant,  I  remember,  and  remarkably  pretty.  She 
seemed  about  nineteen,  and  had  just  returned,  I 
found,  to  my  horror,  from  a  visit  to  some  friends  in 
the  west 

“  My  daughter  tells  me  she  met  some  Miss  Lux- 
tons  while  Me  was  away.  Are  they  any  relations 
of  yours  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Gawston.  I  may  say  that 
that  lady  and  I  were  on  very  pleasant  terms ;  but  I 
had  every  evening  to  encounter  the  severity  of 
black  velvet  (I  used  to  wonder  whether  she  had  but 
one  dress),  and  to  feel  my  teeth  on  edge  if  by  any 
chance  my  hand  touched  her  robe  as  we  marched  in 
to  dinner. 

“  The  daughters  of  Sir  Grahame  Penreston,”  ex¬ 
plained  Miss  Gawston. 

I  felt  very  red  as  I  explained  that  they  (being 
really  my  sisters)  were  connections,  and  then  I 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  change  the  conversation. 

As  the  Colonel  and  1  entered  the  drawing-room 
Miss  Gawston,  seated  at  the  pianoforte,  was  playing 
the  Largo  Apassionato,  from  Beethoven’s  Second 
Pianoforte  Sonata.  “  O,  pray  do  not  stop,”  I  cried, 
as  she  paused  on  our  entrance.  “  That  movement 
is  more  than  beautiful.”  Thus  pressed,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  then  on  to  the  Scherzo,  and  lastly  the  bril¬ 
liant  Rondo  in  splendid  style.  I  was  debghted. 

“  You  are  fond  of  music,”  she  said. 

“  Very.” 

“  You  play,  perhaps,  or  sing  ?  ” 

“  I  play  the  violin,  and  I  sing  to  a  certmn  ex¬ 
tent.”  I  was  longing  for  her  to  ask  me  to  bring  my 
violin  down.  I  saw  a  music-volume  close  by  labelled 
“  Violin  and  Pianoforte.”  Mrs.  Gawston  sat  fune¬ 
real,  statuesque,  and  immovable.  Colonel  Gawston 
was  asleep,  and  his  son  reading  Mayne  Reid’s  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  Miss  Gawston  was  trifling  with  the 
keys,  possibly  she  feared  asking  the  tutor  such  a 
thing.  I  was  desperate.  “  Shall  I  fetch  my  violin 
and  music,”  I  said  Without  waiting  for  an  answer 
I  went  The  next  iment  we  had  commenced,  and 
during  the  eveni  ig  we  played  together,  and  then, 
emboldened  by  tLi  be^nning,  we  sang  together. 
What  happens  once  usually  happens  twice,  and  the 
next  evening  we  occupied  ourselves  in  the  same  way. 
Not  always  only  in  the  evening  though,  but  many  a 
stray  half-hour  during  the  day  we  found  time  for  a 
little  music.  Then,  also,  she  rode’  very  well ;  and 


as  her  brother  and  I  rode  almost  'daily,  we  often 
found  ourselves  taking  the  same  direction ;  so  alto¬ 
gether  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Gawston.  Need  I 
tell  the  result  ?  Before  a  fortnight  was  over  I  was 
deeply  in  love,  and  my  intention  of  recommending 
Colonel  Gawston  to  look  out  for  another  tutor  wu 
unfulfilled.  We  often  met  before  dinner  in  the  li¬ 
brary,  where  there  was  a  large  Japanese  screen  that 
shut  out  the  door.  Moving  very  slowly  towards  the 
room  one  evening  near  mnner-time,  I  overheard 
some  words  that  made  me  pause  before  entering,  and 
cough  violently,  if  not  affectedly,  in  order  that  my 
presence  might  be  known. 

“Ahem !  my  dear  ” :  the  voice  was  Colonel  Gaw- 
ston’s,  “  Don’t  you  think,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Luxton 
is  —  ahem  —  rather,  just  a  little,  perhaps  not  pru¬ 
dently,  intimate  with  Florence  ?  ” 

“  I  have  thought  so,  certainly,”  responded  his 
wife ;  “  and  I  was  very  glad  this  morning  to  receive 
an  invitation  from  Lady  FItz-PedIgry  for  her,  as  it 
will  take  her  away  at  once.  I  have  accepted  it  for 
her,  and  I  thought  of  going  with  her  to  town  to¬ 
morrow  or  the  day  after  to  see  Madame  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  as  she  —  ” 

At  this  moment  I  interrupted  the  good  lady  by 
entering  the  room,  disconcerting  her  rather  by  my 
sudden  appearance. 

The  words  I  had  overheard  determined  me  to 
leam  my  fate  from  Miss  Gawston  before  she  left,  as 
I  felt  that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  was  Impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  stay  much  longer  at  Gawston  Flats  in 
my  present  false  position.  If  I  could  not  gain  a 
personal  interview  I  determined  to  write  to  her ; 
and  that  night  I  wrote  a  candid  letter,  which  I  pur¬ 
posed  sending  her  if  no  opportunity  for  private  con¬ 
versation  presented  itself.  But  fate  was  kind,  and 
the  next  morning  I  met  Miss  Gawston  accidentally 
in  the  garden  about  an  hour  before  breakfast-time. 
The  result  was  that  she  did  not  appear  at  breakfast, 
and  that  when  we  rose  from  that  meal  I  requested  a 
few  minutes’  private  conversation  with  the  Colonel. 
Never  shall  1  forget  his  look  of  indignant  amaze¬ 
ment  when  he  learnt  that  his  son’s  tutor  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  daughter,  and  that  with  success. 

“Mr.  Luxton,  when  I  engaged  you,”  he  said, 
“  there  was  one  thing  I  was  assured  of  most  emphat¬ 
ically,  and  that  was  that  you  were  a  gentleman. 
This  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  to  enter  my 
house,  to  undermine  the  affections  of  my  daughter, 
to  entrap  her  into  an  engagement !  Sir,  you  should 
have  thrown  up  your  situation  here  rather  than 
have  done  this.” 

I  felt  he  had  justice  on  his  side.  As  far  as  he 
knew,  I  was  nothing  but  a  pienniless  suitor,  who  had 
abused  his  peculiar  position  by  using  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  it  afforded  him  of  making  love  to  a 
young  lady,  a  reputed  heiress  of  apparently  superior 
social  rank.  I  could  not  help  being  amused,  never¬ 
theless,  as  I  reflected  how  different  his  tone  would 
have  been  had  he  known  all.  Something  prompted 
me  not  to  tell  him  yet,  but  to  go  on  pressing  my  suit 
without  advancing  at  once  the  real  claims  1  had  to 
back  it  We  were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  the  matter  was  seemingly  going  hopelessly 
against  me,  when  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door  inter¬ 
rupted  our  debate.  “  Come  in,”  said  the  Colonel, 
impatiently.  A  servant  entered  with  a  note.  It 
was  a  telegram,  calling  the  Colonel  at  once  to  town 
on  important  business,  military,  I  think  he  said. 

“  Mr.  Luxton,  I  must  postpone  this  matter  until 
my  return,”  he  said,  hastily,  looking  at  his  watch. 
“  I  have  not  more  than  ten  minutes  to  spare.  I  ap- 
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peal  to  your  honor  not  to  make  any  unfair  use  of  [ 
unfortunate  interruption.”  He  passed  out  of 
the  room.  A  new  idea  struck  me,  and  I  followed 
quickly. 

“  I  had  thought  of  going  to  town  this  afternoon 
ibr  the  night,  and  Rupert  expressed  a  wish  to  ac¬ 
company  me,”  I  said;  “will  you  allow  him  to 
do  so?” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  Colonel,  looking  relieved, 
s  If  you  wish  it,  you  might  remain  away  longer, 
not  necessarily  in  town  of  course,  merely  letting 
Mrs.  Gawston  know  where  Rupert  is.” 

“Rupert,  do  you  mind  just  coming  with  me  to 
Belgrave  Square  first,”  I  smd  to  my  pupil  as  we 
slighted  from  the  train. 

“  0,  no,”  was  the  reply,  and  so  we  were  soon 
rattling  away  in  a  hansom  to  my  father’s  town-house. 

“  Surely  that ’s  you,”  said  Rupert,  looking  at  a 
photograph  lying  on  the  table  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  we  were  waiting  for  my  father  to  appear. 

“  Yes,  I  am  friendly  here,”  I  replied,  getting  red. 

“  If  you  will  take  a  book  for  five  minutes  I  shall 
have  transacted  my  business  with  Sir  Grahame.”  I 
moved  towards  the  door  just  as  it  opened,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  walked  in. 

“  My  dear  Frank,  I  hardly  expected  to  sec  you,” 
he  said,  as  he  entered.  “  You  are  looking  very  well 
indeed,  in  spite  of  your  teaching  labors.  I  hope  you 
have  thrown  that  foolish  engagement  up.”  He 
stopped  as  he  caught  sight  of  Rupert. 

“  Let  me  introduce  my  pupil  to  you,”  I  said. 

“You  will  both  dine  here  to-night,  of  course,  and 
sleep,”  said  my  father,  shaking  hands  with  Rupert. 
“I  am  going  to  Luxton  to-morrow  by  the  11.45 
train ;  could  n’t  you  come  too  ?  A  change  will  do 
yon  good,  and  your  sisters  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you.  They  are  under  the  impression  that  you  are 
abroad,  and  I  have  not  undeceived  them.  You  will 
join  us  too,  I  hope,  Mr.  Gawston.” 

It  was  so  arranged,  and  the  next  day  we  started 
for  Luxton.  In  the  meanwhile  Rupert  had,  with 
some  wonder  (but  he  was  too  well-bred  a  boy  to 
make  many  remarks),  asked  me  if  Sir  Grahame 
Penreston  was  my  father,  and  I  saw  him  writing  a* 
letter  that  evening,  probably  to  his  mother  or  sister. 
I  felt  veiy  much  deposed  to  write  to  the  latter,  but 
I  determined  to  wait  until  we  reached  Luxton.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  without  abusing  the 
Colonel’s  appeal  to  my  honor,  I  had  managed  to  let 
Florence  know  before  I  left  that  the  obstacles  in  our 
way  were  not  as  insuperable  as  they  appeared. 

Arrived  at  Luxton  Court,  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gaw- 
iton,  having  previously  enlightened  my  father  as  to 
the  true  state  of  afiairs.  The  Gawstons,  if  not  as 
ancient  a  family  as  ours,  were  eminently  respect¬ 
able,  and  my  father,  who  could  make  no  oHections, 
was  pleased  to  be  unmerciful  in  the  way  of  banter. 
“  A  fine  way  to  pay  your  debts  indeed !  ”  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying.  “  I  called  on  my  father  in  town,” 
I  wrote  in  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Gawston,  “  and  he  gave 
us  an  invitation  down  here,  which  I  took  the  liberty 
to  accept  Rupert  and  I  propose  staying  here  two 
nights  before  returning  again  to  the  Flats.  Enclosed 
is  a  letter  to  Miss  Gawston,  which  1  hope  you  will 
not  object  to  hand  over  to  her,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  all  pardon  the  slight  deception  I  have  practised 
on  you,”  &c.  'The  letter  was  given  to  Miss  Gaw- 
•ton,  and,  as  the  reader  may  conclude,  no  further 
objections  were  made  to  our  engagement.  Before 
three  months  were  over  we  were  married. 

“  And  how  about  the  debts  ?  ”  does  any  one  ask. 

Well,  my  father  paid  them. 
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I. 

“ I  SAT,  will  you  lend  me  a  hand,  please ?  —  I’m 
in  a  mess !  ” 

It  was  a  small,  boyish  voice,  that  rose  somewhat 
shrilly  above  the  clamor  of  the  birds,  and  the  bab¬ 
bling  of  the  river  over  which  the  owner  of  the  voice 
hung  suspended.  His  arms  were  thrown  round  a 
branch,  that  bent  with  his  weight.  His  trim  suit  of 
black  velvet  was  the  worse  for  brambles,  and  his 
warlet  cap  had  badges  o(  a  mossy-green  hue  upon 
it  Nevertheless,  the  round  rosy  ^e  under  the  cap 
had  a  certmn  undaunted  bravery,  that  seemed  to 
contradict  that  sharp  tone  of  dismay  in  which  the 
boymade  his  app^. 

The  wanderer  in  the  wood  below  looked  up  smil¬ 
ing,  and  said,  —  “  Keep  a  firm  grip  a  moment  longer, 
my  man.  Now  then,  hold  me  fast,  —  that ’s  right 
And  now  tell  me  what  a  wee  laddie  like  you  can  be 
doing  all  alone  in  the  wood  ?  ” 

The  boy  did  not  answer ;  he  was  busy  examining 
his  tom  knickerbockers  and  the  patches  on  his  cap. 
He  shook  his  head  at  the  rents,  and  began  rubbing 
the  cap  with  his  sleeve. 

“  I ’m  in  for  a  row,”  he  said,  speculatively ;  “  but 
I  should  have  got  a  ducking  as  well  if  you  hiad  n’t 
passed  by.  I  must  have  dropped  soon,  —  splash,  — 
see  here!” 

The  stranger  took  the  little  delicate,  childish 
hand  in  his,  and  saw  that  the  fingers  were  grazed 
and  bleeding.  “  Poor  little  man  1  ”  said  he. 

“  O,  that ’s  nothing,  you  know.  But  I ’m  forget¬ 
ting.  Thank  you  for  pulling  me  down.  Let  me 
see,  now,”  said  the  small  man,  gravely,  —  “I  don’t 
know  your  face.  You  don’t  belong  to  Corven  ?  ” 

“  No,”  was  the  reply. 

“  A  straimer  ?  ”  said  the  boy.  “  From  a  long 
way  off,  eh  ?” 

“  Pretty  well,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Ah,  then  you  know  nothing  about  it  ?  ”  said  the 
boy.  “  'That ’s  the  village  over  the  water  there,  and 
this  is  Corven  Wood,  — jolly,  is  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“Very  jolly!”  said  the  gentleman.  “Do  your 
friends  know  you  are  here  by  yourself?  ” 

“  O,  they  know  I ’m  somewhere  about,”  replied 
the  boy;  “but  of  course  I  shall  tell  them  all  about 
it.  That  is  our  house,  —  you  can  see  a  bit  of  the 
chimneys  through  the  trees.  It  used  to  be  a  farm¬ 
house.  But  my  father  does  n’t  farm,  —  he ’s  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  Do  you  have  to  do  anything  ?  —  to  work, 
I  mean,  —  or  are  you  a  gentleman  ?  ” 

The  stranger  laughed,  —  a  low,  quiet  laugh,  like 
a  musical  note.  It  seemed  to  strike  even  the  boy, 
for  he  stopped  robbing  his  cap  to  look  curiously  into 
his  companion’s  face.  He  did  not  know  exactly 
what  there  was  in  the  eyes,  half  grave,  half  humor¬ 
ous,  that  met  his  own.  He  knew  nothing  of  that 
strange  pathos  which  has  its  element  of  regret, 
but  a  laiger  one,  perhaps,  of  pity,  that  steals  into 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  has  known  sorrow,  and 
wrong,  and  buffeting,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  child  as 
this.  The  boy’s  life  lay  before  him  an  unwritten 
page,  and  he  stood  at  the  beginning  of  it  with  a 
fearless  front,  thoughtless  of  care  and  contemptuous 
of  danger.  Involuntarily,  however,  as  he  looked 
into  the  stranger’s  face,  he  drew  nearer,  and 
touched  the  knapsack  that  was  slung  over  one 
shoulder. 

“  I  did  n’t  mean  that  you  might  n’t  be  a  gentle¬ 
man,  of  course,”  said  he  ;  “  but  then  you  carry  that 
yourself.  Papa  does  n’t  carry  his.  My  name  is  An- 
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tony,  but  they  call  me  Tony;  what  is  yours?  be¬ 
cause  I  shall  have  to  tell  about  you.” 

“  My  name  is  Noel  Capeme,”  replied  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  “  and  I  do  work  for  my  living.  I  am  a 
painter.” 

Master  Tony  looked  agmn'dubiously  at  the  knap¬ 
sack,  and  began  to  think  of  certain  bein^  with 
paper  cape  and  an  incurable  habit  of  whistling 
popular  airs,  who  had  been  occupied  about  the 
woodwork  of  his  father’s  house.  He  decided  that 
his  new  friend  could  not  belong  to  that  class. 

“  O !  ”  said  he,  “  a  painter  1  Well,  I  tell  you 
what,  it  would  be  very  jolly  if  you  would  come 
home  with  me.  Papa  won’t  scold  me  before  a 
stranger.  That ’s  what  people  would  call  downy  of 
me,  is  n’t  it  lam  rather  a  downy  chap,  and  that ’s 
the  truth.  Aunt  Lucy  would  like  to  thank  you. 
She ’s  fond  of  me,  though  she  is  a  bit  sharp,  some¬ 
times.  You  won’t  ?  I  must  go,  then.  Good  by, 
Mr.  Capeme.” 

The  lad  went  a  few  steps  and  turned  irresolutely ; 
then  he  ran  back  and  put  out  his  scarred  little 
fingers  to  the  stranger  who  worked  for  his  living. 

“  I  forgot  to  shake  hands,”  said  he.  “  I  say,  I ’ve 
got  a  box  of  colors,  myself,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  hand  you  are  at  painting.  I  almost 
always  bring  Aunt  Lucy  to  the  wood  some  time  in 
the  da^ ;  she  likcA  it.  If  I  come  to-morrow  will 
you  bring  me  a  picture  to  look  at,  —  a  swell  one  ?  ” 

Mr.  Capeme  put  his  hand  on  the  child’s  scarlet 
cap  with  a  smile. 

“  I  shall  be  miles  aw^  to-morrow,  laddie.  Good 
by,  and  don’t  climb.  There  might  not  always  be  a 
chance  wanderer  at  hand  to  help  you  down.” 


The  Spnng  air  was  very  sweet  in  Corven  Wood ; 
and  the  VinU  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rippling  river  with  a  jolly  abandon  that  must  have 
fascinated  the  strange  artist.  At  any  rate  some¬ 
thing  did ;  since  he  was  not  miles  away  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  He  was  in  the  wood  again  ;  oddly  enough,  at 
about  the  same  hour  that  had  found  him  there  the  day 
before.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  expected  to  meet 
the  small  man  again,  or  why  he  altered  his  plans ; 
perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself.  He  looked  over 
the  village,  which  was  to  have  been  simply  a  paus¬ 
ing  place  for  refreshment;  at  the  fickle  sunshine 
throwing  light  and  shadows  over  the  wood,  which 
was  so  teautiful  even  in  the  winter  bareness,  and 
thought  that  a  day  might  be  well  spent  in  such  a 
place. 

Mr.  Noel  Capeme  sat  on  a  mossy  stone  by  the 
river,  and  watched  a  squirrel  springing  from  branch 
to  branch,  till  the  brown  fur  began  to  turn  into  a 
velvet  coat,  and  he  caught  himself  wandering  back 
to  yesterday’s  adventure,  and  speculating  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  reception  the  little  chap  had  met  with  at 
home.  All  at  once,  he  put  his  bearded  chin  into 
his  hands,  and  bent  a  perplexed  frown  upon  the 
river. 

“  There ’s  something  in  his  face  I ’ve  seen  before,” 
said  the  artist  to  himself.  “  I  wonder  what  it  is. 
A  fancy  of  mine,  perhaps.  Don’t  believe  that  though. 
Whatever  it  is,  circumstances  not  pleasant  have  to 
do  with  it.  I  am  a  fool.” 

Here  he  broke  into  a  laugh  which  the  very  solitude 
of  the  wood  around  him  seemed  to  rebuke  and 
silence.  Of  course  he  was  a  fool.  The  day  was 
declining,  and  he  had  a  stage  of  his  journey  before 
him ;  what  was  the  use  of  sitting  on  a  moss-covered 
stone  speculating  on  ghostly  resemblances  ? 


As  he  got  up  from  the  stone  Mr.  Capeme  heard 
voices,  and  paused.  A  little  below  him  there  was 
a  turn  in  the  path,  over  which  the  branches,  leafless 
though  they  were,  fell  so  thickly  that  he  dared  to 
peep  through  them  without  being  seen ;  and  there 
was  Tony,  velvet-coated,  red-capped,  and  long- 
tongued.  Mr.  Capeme  saw  something  else  also, 
which  appeared  to  him  more  worthy  of  attention ; 
—  only  a  young  girl,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in  her 
hand,  early  violets,  and  sweet,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  since  each  one  travelled  to  her  lips  before  it 
was  arranged  in  its  place  amongst  the  tiny  bits  of 
moss  which  served  as  a  foil  to  the  blossoms. 

“  In  the  first  place,  Tony,”  said  this  young  lady, 
“  you  had  no  business  ‘  up  a  tree,’  as  you  crdl  it, — 
horrid  slang  !  In  the  next  —  ” 

“  But,  don’t  I  tell  you  I  was  after  a  squirrel,”  said 
Tony ;  “  and  don’t  you  know  how  papa  hates  squir¬ 
rels  ?  And  this  was  the  very  chap  that  ate  our  nuts 
in  the  Summer,  —  I  knew  him  by  the  curl  of  his 
tail.” 

“  In  the  next,”  proceeded  the  young  lady,  calmly, 
“  you  must  have  been  shockingly  mde  to  a  strange 
gentleman,  by  your  own  account.” 

“  Aunt  Lucy,  I  did  n’t  say  he  was  a  gentleman," 
cried  Tony.  “  He  works  for  his  living.  Girb  never 
will  understand  things.” 

“  Very  stupid  of  them,  certainly,”  said  Aunt  Lucy. 
“  Then  you  think  if  I  were  to  soil  my  hands  with 
anything  but  flowers,  I  should  n’t  be  a  lady,  eh  ? 
They  are  very  sweet,  Tony.” 

This  was  about  the  violets,  but  the  girl  looked  up 
as  she  said  it,  and  Mr.  Noel  Capeme  drew  bacx 
suddenly,  and  went  away  down  the  path  with  noise¬ 
less  footsteps.  He  went  to  bis  room  in  the  queer 
old  inn  by  the  river,  and  looked  at  the  knapsack, 
which  lay  ready  for  him,  but  he  did  not  take  it  up. 
He  threw  open  the  casement  instead,  and  Icanra 
out  over  the  river,  where  it  ran,  dark  and  sullen, 
under  stone  arches,  and  the  distant  m.sh  of  a  mill¬ 
wheel  reached  him.  But  these  things  were  only 
palpable  to  him  vaguely.  What  he  really  saw  with 
bis  discerning  mind’s  eye  was  the  picture  of  a  girlish 
face  bent  over  a  bunch  of  violets ;  and  as  this  rose 
before  him,  Mr.  Capeme  brought  his  eyebrows  to¬ 
gether,  and  said,  impatiently,  “  Where  have  I  seen 
it  before  ?  ” 


The  mill-wheel  sang  on  its  monotone,  and  the 
woods'  began  to  have  a  suspicion  of  green  about 
them  ;  stifl,  the  strange  gentleman  stayed  on  at  the 
clumsy  old  inn  by  the  nver.  People  talked  about 
him  curiously,  which  was  not  of  the  least  conse¬ 
quence  ;  the  landlord  took  credit  to  himself  that  the 
old  inn  was  better  worth  staying  at,  after  all,  than 
your  modern  stucco  and  gingerbread  inventions, 
where  men  were  treated  more  like  sacks  of  grain 
than  human  creatures,  with  bones  to  break;  and 
the  landlady  hinted  that  her  guest  must  be  in  love, 
because  he  was  always  mooning  about  by  the  water¬ 
side,  in  Corven  Wood.  He  was  doing  some  bit  of  a 
painting,  too,  she  thought ;  but  what  it  was  she 
could  not  get  at  to  see,  for  he  always  locked  it  up 
when  he  went  for  these  rambles.  At  any  rate,  the 
longer  he  stayed  the  better  for  them,  since  his  purse 
was  open,  and  he  never  asked  questions  about  the 
items  of  his  bills,  only  looking  at  the  amount,  and 
paying  it,  as  a  gentleman  should  do. 

Mr.  Capeme  knew  nothing  of  all  this  criticism ; 
if  he  had  known  it,  it  would  not  have  aflected  him 
in  the  smallest  degree.  When  he  ocune  in  one  even- 
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ing  and  found  his  hostess  bustling  about  his  room 
in  all  that  agony  of  putting  things  to  rights  which 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  orderly  housewives,  he 
took  no  further  notice  of  her  movements  than  b^ 
holding  the  door  cpen  with  silent  patience  until  it 
pleased  her  to  take  the  hint  and  go.  That  was 
what  she  complained  of.  He  never  spoke  to  her ; 
never  asked  any  questions  like  other  strangers 
would ;  never  even  gave  her  any  opening  to  en¬ 
lighten  him  respecting  the  neighborhood,  as  she 
flattered  herself  she  could  have  done.  He  simply 
dismissed  her  with  silent  politeness,  when  she  had 
only  been  anxious  to  put  his  room  into  something 
like  decent  oi^cr,  and  goodness  knows  it  was  a  dis¬ 
heartening  task  enough. 

“  Fidget !  ”  said  Mr.  Capeme,  briefly,  as  he  looked 
round  and  proceeded  to  undo  her  work.  Then  he 
went  to  a  drawer  and  took  out  the  bit  of  a  picture 
upon  which  she  had  surmised  him  to  be  occupied. 

Mr.  Capeme  worked  at  the  picture  for  an  hour 
diligently ;  the  rush  of  the  mill-wheel  fell  upon  his 
ear  like  an  accompaniment  which  custom  or  associa¬ 
tion  had  made  pleasant  to  him.  When  he  stopped 
to  examine  his  progress,  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
turned  down  with  an  expression  which  was  not 
so  much  annoyance  as  perplexity.  Tlie  girlish  face 
was  there,  bent  over  the  bunch  of  violets,  a  perfect 
likeness  in  feature  and  coloring;  but  that  one  ex¬ 
pression  which  had  so  struck  and  haunted  him,  the 
artist  could  not  paint.  Whereas  in  his  own  mind 
this  expression  wiis  dimly  associated  with  wrong  and 
suffering,  while  he  had  looked  from  time  to  time  into 
the  girl’s  face  all  idea  of  such  words  left  him,  and  he 
could  paint  there  only  what  was  fresh  and  sweet 
and  beautiful.  It  was  a  beautiful  face.  E.xamining 
it  he  wondered  whether  the  landladjr.  If  she  had 
chanced  to  stumble  upon  the  painting  in  her  pryin_g 
visits,  would  have  recognized  the  subject  of  it,  — 
the  fairy  for  whom  he  stayed  in  the  clumsy  inn  and 
haunted  the  Corven  woods. 

The  red  mounted  into  his  cheeks  at  this  thought. 
No,  it  was  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  beautiful  picture.  And  he  then  looked  out 
upon  the  mill,  and  thought  that  the  whirling  steps 
were  like  men  who  splash  forever  in  the  waters  of 
their  own  little  round,  and  never  look  beyond  it,  or 
write  their  mark  upon  the  world  outside. 

To-day  Mr.  Capeme  had  been  disappointed. 
Corven  Wood  was  as  bright  as  ever,  the  river  like  a 
silver  sheet  in  the  March  sun,  and  the  birrls  had 
sung  his  welcome  as  usual,  but  there  was  no  fairy'. 
He  began  to  wonder  if  it  were  yet  too  late.  How 
could  ne  possibly  finish  his  picture  without  another 
look  at  the  original  ?  And  then  there  was  the 
chance  that  they  might  meet,  —  accidentally,  of 
course^  —  and  the  possibility  that  she  would  look  up 
and  give  him  a  bow  in  passing  ;  for  Master  Tony 
had  found  out  his  rescuer,  and  darted  upon  him 
with  noisy  glee,  and  a  noiser  introduction  to  Aunt 
Lucy.  It  was  incumbent  upon  the  artist  to  lose  no 
chance  of  making  his  work  as  perfect  as  he  could. 
By  this  time  he  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and  was 
entering  the  little  footpath  that  led  to  Corven 
Wood.  And  the  landlady,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
western  liglit,  peered  after  him,  and  said,  “  There 
he  goes  again ;  I ’ve  half  a  mind  to  follow  and  see 
what  is  in  the  wood.” 

But  Mr.  Capeme  was  unconscious  of  his  danger ; 
unconscious  that  a  crisis  of  his  life  was  at  hand, 
that  he  was  not  to  return  this  night  nor  the  next, 
nor  for  many  nights,  —  some  of  them  long  and 
weary  enough,  to  the  inn  by  the  river. 


He  remembered  afterwards  that  some  sudden 
presentiment  quickened  at  once  his  pulses  and  his 
step  as  he  drew  near  the  spot  where  the  path  fell 
steeply  down  to  the  river ;  and  a  mental  speech  of 
his  own,  made  some  days  before,  came  across  his 
brain  like  a  flash  of  fateful  meaning. 

“  The  lad  is  always  climbing,”  he  had  said  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  the  little  ^ure  swinging  like 
a  monkey  from  branch  to  branch.  “  Should  n’t 
wonder  if  I  have  to  fish  him  out  some  day  yet.” 

And  so  he  had.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  splash 
and  cry  reached  him,  Mr.  Capeme  was  in  the  water, 
seeing,  as  he  sprang,  the  red  eap  dangling  in  its 
mocking  vividness  from  a  bramble  above  him.  It 
was  comparatively  easy  to  lift  the  drenched  boy  into 
a  position  to  be  helped  to  land  by  the  girl  standing 
on  the  river’s  brink  ;  but  Mr.  Capeme  did  this  with 
his  left  arm,  for  somehow  his  right  was  powerless. 
And  then  a  sudden  faintness  came  over  him ;  sparks 
danced  before  his  eyes ;  the  noise  and  msh  of  the 
mill-wheel  seemed  to  draw  nearer,  deafening  him; 
and  he  knew  no  more. 

When  Mr.  Capeme  awoke  to  full  consciousness 
he  was  in  bed  in  a  room  which  turned  round  with 
him  for  the  first  few  moments,  and  then  was  steady 
again  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  there  was  a  sturdy 
little  chap  cutting  a  stick,  and  whistling  softly  to 
himself.  Mr.  Capeme  again  closed  his  eyes.  He 
began  to  have  a  confused  recollection  of  lying  on  a 
moss-covered  bank ;  of  feeling  soft  hands  chafing 
his  own ;  of  a  passing  glimpse  into  eyes  darkened 
with  anxiety,  —  anxiety  for  him.  lie  raised  the 
hand  that  had  been  so  chafed,  and  passed  it  across 
his  lips  softly  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  odor 
of  violets  lingered  about  it  still.  A  little  while  longer 
he  lay  and  watched  the  cutting  of  the  stick,  till  the 
boy,  turning  suddenly,  said,  “  Hallo !  ”  and  began 
clambering  upon  the  bed. 

“  You  ’re  to  hush,  you  know,”  he  said,  with  all  the 
grave  authority  of  a  young  physician.  “  But  you  're 
better.  I ’m  jolly  glad!  Now  I  must  go  and 
tell  —  ” 

“  Wait  one  moment,  Tony,”  said  Mr.  Capeme. 
“  Tell  me  wbat  it ’s  all  about,  —  and  how  long  I ’ve 
been  here,  —  and  where  is  ‘  here  ’  ?  It ’s  not  the 
inn  ?  ” 

The  boy  laughed,  and  then  brought  his  lips  to¬ 
gether  with  an  odd  contortion. 

“ I ’m  not  to  laugh,”  said  he,  —  “I  don’t  think  I 
ought  to  speak.  You  ’re  sure  it  won’t  hurt  you  ?  ” 

“  Quite  sure,”  replied  Mr.  Capeme. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  the  boy,  “  you  fished  me  out 
of  the  Cor,  and  broke  your  arm.  And  you ’d  have 
been  all  right  long  since,  but  they  said  fever  super  — 
something.  O,  have  n’t  you  talked  nonsense,  just ! 
There  now,  you  ’re  going  red.  I  shall  so  catch  it !  ” 

“  One  word  more,”  said  Mr.  Capeme,  —  “  is  this 
your  home  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  it  is,”  replied  Tony. 

“  Ah !  ”  sighed  Mr.  Capeme. 

The  lad  jumped  down  from  the  bed  with  as  little 
bustle  as  was  consistent  with  his  turbulent  nature, 
and  went  away,  shutting  the  door  gently  after  him ; 
but  the  unwonted  caution  was  lost  upon  Mr.  Ca- 
perae,  for  he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed  dreaming. 

“  You  fished  me  out  of  the  Cor,  and  broke  your 
arm.” 

He  remembered  it  all  now,  —  the  sharp,  sudden 
pang,  the  sparks  before  his  eyes,  the  roaring  mill¬ 
wheel.  How  long  was  it  ago  V  and  who  had  been 
his  nurse?  he  wondered.  The  trees  in  the  wood 
were  bare  then,  —  would  they  be  green  now  ?  And 
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hia  picture,  and  the  half-finished  bunch  of  violets,  — 
what  had  become  of  that  ?  Mr.  Capeme  had  paint¬ 
ed  flowers  before,  but  never  with  so  careful  a  touch. 
A  vision  roee  before  him  of  the  fidgety  landlady  in 
hb  room ;  of  a  big  duster,  and  brooms,  and  clumsy 
fingers,  that  left  no  comer  untouched,  and  respected 
no  lock.  He  grew  hot  as  he  thought  of  it,  and  of 
his  own  helplessness.  Then  all  at  once  a  blackbird 
began  to  sing  in  a  tree  outside  the  window,  and  he 
was  back  in  the  woods  again,  dreaming. 

Who  talks  about  the  monotonous  dreariness  of  a 
sick-chamber?  Mr.  Capeme  would  have  spumed 
the  notion  if  he  had  not  been  too  utterly  languid 
and  lazy  for  so  much  exertion.  Day  after  day  he 
felt  the  latent  life  coming  back  to  him  as  he  lay 
there,  dreaming.  Pleasant  dreams,  but  foolish  per¬ 
haps, —  who  knows?  He  never  took  the  trouble 
to  consider.  He  bad  visions  of  a  gentle  old  lady 
with  gray  curls  and  a  rather  foreign  air,  whom  Tony 
introduced  as  “  Granny,”  and  who  purred  about 
him  in  his  convalescence  as  though  her  whole  heart 
were  in  his  comfort  and  his  recovery.  He  remem¬ 
bered  trying  to  utter  his  thanks  to  her ;  breaking 
down  signally,  and  then  feeling  his  lips  silenced  by 
the  touch  of  the  kind  old  hand  upon  them. 

“  You  will  say  no  thanks,  non  jib”  said  the  old 
lady,  stroking  bis  hair  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 
**  You  saved  our  boy ;  and,  madcap  as  he  is,  we  can 
never  repay  you  for  that.” 

“  If  I  might  see  my  kind  host,”  pleaded  Mr.  Ca¬ 
peme,  and  assure  him  that  I  am  sensible  of  his  hos- 
pital^  — ”  ...  . 

“  That,  you  perceive,  is  impossible,  since  my  son 
is  fitim  home,”  said  the  old  lady.  “  He  is  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  will  probably  remain  there  for  the  next 
month,  so  that  my  patient  must  be  content  with  his 
nurse  for  the  present.  Now  I  go  to  see  after  lun¬ 
cheon.” 

Mr.  Capeme  looked  after  her  with  a  smile,  and 
the  gray  curls  that  always  shook  and  quivered  when 
she  talked  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  halo  round 
them.  He  was  dimly  happy.  The  thought  of  his 
lonely  wandering  life,  and  of  returning  to  it,  did 
come  upon  him  sometimes  with  a  strange  sinking  of 
the  heart,  but  he  shook  it  off.  He  knew  whose 
hand  gathered  the  flowers  that  decked  his  table. 
They  brought  a  sort  of  mist  into  the  room,  out  of 
which  there  came  again  to  him  the  eyes  saddened 
with  anxiety  and  the  shadowy  touch  of  a  soft  hand 
upon  his  own.  He  got  to  know  in  a  round-about 
way  at  what  hour  Aunt  Lucy  was  accustomed  to 
gather  these  flowers,  and  then  he  never  rested  un¬ 
til  they  let  him  get  up  and  sit  at  the  window,  where 
he  could  see  her  without  being  seen. 

One  day,  in  his  absorption,  Air.  Capeme  bent  for¬ 
ward  to  the  front  of  the  window,  and  Aunt  Lucy 
looked  up  suddenly  and  saw  him.  It  might  have 
been  the  pathetic  appeal  of  his  pale  face,  and  the 
coat-sleeve  which  hung  at  his  side  empty ;  at  any 
rate,  Lucy  waved  her  hand  with  a  smile  that  moved 
him  like  sweet  music.  After  this  he  used  to  look 
out  for  her  eagerly,  and  that  little  recognition  grew 
to  be  the  event  of  his  day,  the  one  great  centre 
round  which  all  other  circumstances  clustered 
vaguely,  insignificant  accessories,  until  the  day 
came  when  he  was  to  bo  allowed  to  go  down  stairs 
for  the  first  time. 

IV. 

Aunt  Lucy  was  standing  beside  an  open  French 
window  when  Mr.  Capeme  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  he  knew  at  once  that  the  easy-chair 


drawn  up  near  her  was  for  him,  for  the  man  whose 
past  had  been  a  hard  battle  single-armed,  upon 
whose  life  for  many  a  weary  year  had  fallen  no 
touch  of  gentle  fingers,  no  whisper  of  womanly  so¬ 
licitude.  There  was  a  rose  in  the  bosom  of  her  light 
Spring  dress,  and  a  tall  arum  thmst  forth  its  blos¬ 
som  from  behind  her. 

Mr.  Ca^me  saw  all  this  in  his  one  hurried 
glance.  He  will  see  it  again  many  a  time  in  days 
to  come.  It  became  for  him  one  of  those  photo¬ 
graphs  which  the  brain  has  a  trick  of  taking  for  our 
ceaseless  torment  or  happiness.  She  came  forward 
to  meet  him,  holding  -out  her  hand,  and  in  his 
eagerness  he  quitted  the  arm  on  which  he  leaned. 
He  was  weaker  than  he  had  thought.  The  carpet 
grew  unsteady  beneath  his  feet ;  the  tall  arum  mul¬ 
tiplied  itself  a  dozen  times ;  and,  but  for  that  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  he  knew  that  he  must  have  fallen. 

“  You  have  been  imprudent,”  said  Lucy,  quietly. 

“  My  mother  should  have  kept  you  prisoner  a  little 
longer,  though  I  know  how  weary  the  days  must 
be.” 

It  was  the  voice  he  had  heard  in  the  woo<l,  nearer 
to  him  now,  speaking  to  him,  and  about  him. 

“  Weary !  ”  repeated  Mr.  Capeme,  slowly.  “  I 
think  that  they  have  been  the  happiest  days  I  ever 
spent” 

She  turned  from  him  half  smiling,  as  Tony  gave 
vent  to  a  whistle  of  boyish  contempt  for  such  an 
idea  of  happiness. 

“  In  that  case  it  was  lucky  I  dropped  into  the 
Cor,”  said  Tony.  “But  it  is  an  odd  notion.  1 
know  I  should  n’t  like  it ;  and  I ’m  sure  Aunt  Lucy 
would  n’t  either.  Why,  she ’s  out  all  day  long, 
amongst  the  flowers,  or  the  pigeons,  or  the  green 
ducks,  —  such  swell  ducks !  Mr.  Capeme.  You 
would  n’t  believe  what  a  quacking  they  set  up  at 
the  sight  of  us  ?  But  you  shall  see  them.  Here 
comes  granny;  and  now.  Aunt  Lucy,  go  to  the 
piano,  and  we  ’ll  have  a  jolly  evening.” 

Mr.  Capeme  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  lis¬ 
tened.  Through  the  open  window  he  felt  the  soft 
Spring  air,  all  flower-scented,  on  his  cheek,  as  he 
watched  the  tiny  white  clouds  chasing  each  other, 
and  fell  into  a  hazy  sort  of  speculation  upon  the 
strange  chance  that  had  brought  him  here ;  and 
through  all  his  thoughts  rang  the  music  of  Stephen 
Heller’s  “  Sleepless  Nights,”  full  of  wonderful  pathos 
and  wild  abandon. 

When  the  music  ceased,  and  Mr.  Capeme  looked 
up,  the  clicking  of  madame’s  knitting-needles  ceased 
too,  abruptly. «  She  gave  him  a  little  per*>mptory 
nod  from  her  seat  in  the  corner,  rose  up  briskly,  like 
the  resolute  nurse  she  was,  and  then  he  knew  that 
his  evening  was  over,  and  he  was  to  be  sent  away. 

V. 

“  I  WOULD  rather  live  than  merely  exist,”  said 
Mr.  Capeme.  “  If  the  pains  are  keener,  so  are  the 
joys.” 

He  did  not  at  once  get  an  answer  from  Lucy,  for 
the  “  green  ”  ducks  were  about  her  feet,  gobbling 
up  her  bounty  with  noisy  enjoyment,  while  Tony 
threw  stones  into  the  pool  for  a  drenched  retriever 
to  bring  out  Mr.  Capeme  might  have  gone  on 
with  hb  philosophy,  but  Lucy  gave  him  her  empty 
basket,  saying  lightly,  —  “  That ’s  a  slur  on  my  poor 
ducks,  I  suppose.  It  is  getting  late,  Mr.  Capqme, 
and  the  little  Cor  hangs  out  fc^gy  signab.  You 
had  better  go  in.” 

Mr.  Noel  Capeme  followed,  not  quite  satisfied. 
He  wanted  to  say  something  about  going  away ;  for 
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of  course,  now  that  he  was  comparatively  strong 
again,  there  was  no  excuse  for  remaining ;  but, 
somehow,  the  words  would  not  come.  He  looked 
back  upon  the  days  that  had  passed  since  he  first 
left  his  sick-room,  and  wondered  to  find  that  he 
could  not  count  them.  He  had  had  his  puzzles  and 
perplexities.  It  occurred  to  him  one  aay,  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  awkwardness,  that  he  had  never 
known  by  what  name  to  thank  his  ^ood  Samaritans. 
When  he  spoke  of  this,  stammering,  Tony  broke 
into  a  wild  fit  of  nonsense,  which  madame  checked 
with  an  uplifted  finger,  and  a  curious  compression 
of  her  lips. 

You  are  not  to  thank  us  at  all,  sir.  I  thought  I 
had  made  that  plain.  As  to  names,”  she  went  on, 
after  a  little  pause,  “  you  will  say  Aunt  Lucy  and 
Granny,  as  Tony  does ;  or  you  may  call  me  mad¬ 
ame,  after  my  son’s  fashion,  if  you  prefer  it  I  am 
French,  you  know,  —  at  least  I  was.  You  should 
feel  at  home  with  us  now,  mon  fils.” 

The  quick  red  came  up  into  Mr.  Capeme’s  face 
at  the  words.  Though  she  had  used  them  before, 
yet  they  seemed  just  then  to  take  a  new  significance. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  the  old  lady,  softly,  “  is  it  not  so  ?  ” 

“  Madame,”  said  Mr.  Capeme,  “  you  have  been 
everything  to  me,  —  more  than  I  have  words  to  ex¬ 
press.” 

He  was  in  an  abnormal  and  unreasoning  state  of 
mind.  With  Lucy  he  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
when  it  seems  impossible  to  make  use  of  any  name 
at  all,  and  by  and  by  he  forgot  all  about  it.  To¬ 
night,  as  he  took  his  usual  seat  at  the  window  and 
watched  her  closing  it  carefully  to  shut  out  the  river 
fog  for  his  sake,  Mr.  Capeme  turned  away  with  a 
great  sigh,  the  meaning  of  which  Tony  instantly 
at  manded. 

“  I ’m  like  a  spoilt  child,  my  boy,  that ’s  all,”  re- 
plieil  the  painter.  “  It ’s  time  to  go  back  to  school, 
and  I ’m  tractions  that  my  holiday  is  over.” 

“  Holiday,  indeed ! "  repeated  Tony.  “  And 
what  do  you  want  to  leave  us  for  ?  Has  n’t  Gran¬ 
ny  been  good  to  you  ?  ” 

“'Only  too  good,”  he  replied. 

“  AimI  have  n’t  I  ?  ”  said  Tony.  “  And  has  n’t 
Aunt  Lucy  ?  I  say  she  has,  although  you  would  n’t 
give  her  the  portrait,  you  know.” 

Involuntarily  the  two  looked  at  each  other.  Mr. 
Capeme  had  finished  his  picture,  and  meant  to  keep 
it ;  but  when  Lucy  begged  for  a  copy  of  the  bunch 
of  violets,  what  could  ne  do  but  put  his  heart  and 
soul  into  each  tiny  blossom  as  it  rose  to  life  under 
his  hand  ? 

“  I  tell  you  it  is  n’t  everybody  that  she  cuts  the 
choice  flowers  for,”  continued  the  boy.  “  Don’t  you 
like  us,  Mr.  Capeme  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  'Tony,”  he  replied. 

“  Then  what ’s  the  good  of  going  away  ?  ”  said 
Tony.  “  It ’s  a  curious  thing  now,  is  n’t  it  ?  ”  con¬ 
tinued  the  young  philosopher,  catching  Lucy’s  dress. 
“  Wliy  does  one  like  people  ?  ” 

She  only  laughed  and  said  it  was  a  question  for 
the  chemists,  but  Noel  Capeme  raised  his  head 
quickly  at  that 

“  You  would  n’t  put  the  wine  of  life  into  an  alem¬ 
bic,  would  you  ?  ”  said  he.  “  We  don’t  want  that 
analyzed,  I  think.” 

He  saw  the  faint  color  pass  over  her  cheek,  and 
leave  it  pale  again,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

“  To  be  sure,”  proceeded  Tony,  returning  to  the 
subject “perhaps  you  do  find  it  a  bit  dull  with 
Granny  and  Aunt  Lucy,  but  then  there ’s  me.  And 
I  can  show  you  lots  of  jolly  places  where  woman¬ 


kind  would  be  afraid  to  venture.  You  don’t  know 
what  cowards  they  are.  You  have  n’t  any  belong- 
ingto  you  ?  ” 

^e  painter’s  face  grew  dark.  “  No,  laddie,”  he 
replied,  “  I  had  a  sister  once.” 

“Had  you?”  said  Tony.  “Was  she  like  you? 
Were  you  fond  of  her  ?  ” 

Mr.  Capeme  saw  Lucy  touch  the  boy’s  lips  with 
her  finger,  and  he  bent  forward  in  a  sudden  tumult 
of  gratitude. 

“Shall  I  teU  you  about  her?”  he  asked. 

“  If  you  will,”  said  Tony. 

“You  are  very  quiet  here,”  said  Mr.  Capeme 
gentler.  “  Your  life  seems  so  calm  and  untroubled 
that  it  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  to  won¬ 
der  what  you  would  think  of  my  past  if  you  knew 
it  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  was  once  a 
murderer  at  heart  ?  ” 

Lucy  looked  up  at  him,  but  she  did  not  speak, 
and  Tony  drew  nearer  with  a  gesture  of  profound 
appreciation.  Mr.  Capeme  put  his  hand  on  the 
boy’s  head,  but  it  was  still  to  Lucy  that  he  spoke. 

“  You  don’t  seem  half  so  shocked  as  you  ought,” 
he  said.  “  Perhaps  in  these  sensation  days  the  an¬ 
nouncement  is  not  very  startling.  It  is  tme,  never¬ 
theless.  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

“  My  little  sister  was  not  strong,  and  we  used  to 
spend  the  hot  months  by  the  seaside.  Well,  in  one 
of  those  months  I  found  out  that  a  chance  acquaint¬ 
ance  had  become  more  to  her  than  ever  I  could  be 
or  had  been.  You  will  understand  that  it  seemed 
a  little  hard  at  first.  She  was  all  I  had  to  care  for 
in  the  world.  The  stranger  was  poor,  but  spoke 
largely  of  his  hopies  for  the  future ;  he  was  a  barris¬ 
ter.  I  did  what  I  could.  I  stipulated  for  a  year’s 
grace  in  which  to  test  that  large  language  of  his, 
and  they  parted.  There  was  a  little  old  church 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  my  sister  had 
always  preferred  to  the  more  fashionable  and 
crowded  town  churches  below.  It  was  there  I 
found  her  that  evening  when  he  was  gone ;  her  two 
hands  resting  on  the  churchyard  wall,  and  her  face 
looking  out  seaward  towards  the  sunset ;  but  when 
she  turned  at  my  footstep  I  knew  the  light  that  shone 
there  was  not  for  me  any  more. 

“  My  story  is  not  a  new  one.  There  came  let¬ 
ters,  often  at  first,  then  more  seldom ;  at  last  they 
ceased.  Twelve  months  after  the  parting  in  the 
churchyard  I  read  of  that  man’s  marriage.  He  had 
sold  himself  for  money.  You  will  think,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  consider  this  giving  me  back  my  sis¬ 
ter,  and  be  glai^  but  there  is  a  little  more  to  tell. 
She  was  very  patient  and  good ;  his  name  was 
never  mentioned  between  us,  but  I  knew  what 
those  solitary  walks  meant.-  I  could  read  the  listless, 
far-away  eyes  that  needed  many  words  from  me  before 
they  could  be  called  back  to  any  present  interest. 

“  I  thought  I  would  work  hard  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  take  my  sister  abroad  amongst  new  scenes, 
but  I  never  did  it  One  day  I  heard  my  studio 
door  open  softly,  and  my  poor  little  girl  stood  beside 
me  like  the  pale  patient  ghost  of  what  she  once 
had  been. 

“  ‘  Noel,’  she  said,  ‘  don’t  be  angry  with  me.  I  want 
to  sec  the  little  church  on  the  hill  once  again.’ 

“  I  drew  her  down  close  to  me  and  spoke  of  my 
scheme,  but  she  only  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  laid 
it  on  my  shoulder  like  a  tired  child. 

“  ‘  Noel,’  she  said,  ‘  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
and  you  must  not  think  I  am  fancifuL  I  believe  I 
am  very  ill,  —  dying.  Let  me  see  the  church  once 
more.’  ” 


A  BUNCH  OF  VIOLETS. 


“  The  work  was  done,”  said  Noel,  grimly.  “  I 
bad  found  you  out ;  your  presence  was  not  needed 
to  teach  me  whose  guest  I  had  been.” 

“  Hear  me  out,  Capeme,”  smd  Dudley.  “  I  have 
bad  a  hope  ;  I  have  prayed  for  it  to  come  true.  I 
hoped  that  in  time  you  might  take  happiness  from 
my  hands,  as  you  once  took  sorrow.  Noel,  I  am 
humble  enough ;  let  me  have  ^our  pardon.” 

Noel  laughed,  a  hard  metallic  laugh,  with  no  mirth 
in  it  “  I  vowed  a  vow  on  my  sister’s  grave,  Mr. 
Dudley.  I  owe  you  a  double  debt  now :  the  wreck 
of  my  own  life  as  well  as  that  other  one.  Ask  for¬ 
giveness  elsewhere.” 

lie  opened  the  door  and  passed  out  into  the 
shrubbery,  where  he  had  walked  so  often  with 
Lucy.  He  put  up  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  for  her 
face  met  him  at  every  turn  as  he  had  seen  it  last, 
when  she  said  that  he  frightened  her.  There  was  a 
little  path  leading  from  the  shrubbery  into  Corven 
Wood,  and  Noel  took  it.  He  went  away  far  into 
the  wood,  and  threw  himself  down  in  that  very  spot 
where  first  the  childish  accents  of  appeal  had  reached 
him ;  and  the  little  Cor  ran  brawhng  by,  the  mill¬ 
wheel  sang  in  the  distance,  and  all  the  wood  was  full 
of  pleasant  sounds.  Imagination  plays  strange  tricks 
with  a  man  at  such  times  as  these.  He  heard  the 
babbling  of  the  river,  and  the  mill-wheel,  and  the 
birds,  but  plmner  than  any  of  them  there  rang 
through  his  brain  one  sentence,  spoken  by  a  voice 
which  he  must  never  listen  to  again,  “  Mr.  Caperne, 
have  you  forgiven  ?  ” 

No,  he  had  not  forgiven ;  he  could  not  forgive. 
In  that  evil  hour  Noel  said  hard  things  of  the  fate 
that  had  brought  him  hither;  the  fiite  he  once 
thought  so  wonderfully  happy.  He  did  not  fully 
know  yet  the  heaviness  of  the  blow  that  had  fallen 
upon  him ;  he  was  like  a  man  stunned  and  only  half 
conscious  ;  shrinking  from  the  examination  into  his 
hurt,  which  yet  he  was  aware  must  come.  He  knew 
now  what  was  that  ghostly  resemblance  which  had 
so  troubled  him  at  first,  both  in  Tony’s  boyish  fea¬ 
tures,  and  afterwards  in  Lucy’s  face  as  she  bent  over 
the  violets.  At  that  thought  Mr.  Caperne  sprang 
up  to  leave  the  wood  which  he  might  never  see 
more ;  he  went  away  along  the  path  to  the  bridge 
under  which  the  stream  ran  sullen  and  dark,  —  there 
he  paused  to  look  round,  and  he  said,  with  his  eyes 
far  away  beyood  Corven  Wood,  “  Never  again,  — 
never  1  ” 


Five  years  since  Noel  Caperne  fbund  Julian  Dud¬ 
ley’s  name  on  the  bit  of  music ;  five  years  since  he 
lay  on  the  grass,  reviling  the  pleasant  music  of  the 
wood,  which  jarred  upon  his  misery ;  and  he  was 
back  again  ;  gray  amongst  his  hair,  weariness  in  his 
look  and  listless  gait ;  back  beside  the  brawling  Cor, 
wondering  dimly  what  had  brought  him  there; 
stirred  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul  by  the  sweet 
and  bitter  memories  that  hung  about  the  place,  but 
rigid  as  ever  in  the  resolve  that  he  had  written  its 
lines  by  this  time  in  his  face.  He  wandered  about 
the  wood  until  the  evening  dews  began  to  fall ;  then 
he  saw  the  foggy  signals  rise  on  the  breast  of  the 
Cor,  and  remembered  the  voice  that  used  to  warn 
him  of  their  danger.  What  on  earth  had  he  come 
here  for  ?  He  crossed  the  bridge,  and  heard  the 
familiar  wheel,  without  wishing  to  hear  it.  He  got 
away  to  the  old  inn  by  the  river,  and  asked  for 
lodging.  At  first  the  landlady  stared  at  him  as  she 
would  at  a  stranger  in  that  quiet  place ;  then  sud¬ 
denly,  with  a  start,  she  gave  him  the  usual  courtesy. 


and  led  the  way  to  his  old  room.  Mr.  Capeme 
paused  on  the  threshold,  and  held  back. 

“  Can’t  you  put  me  somewhere  else  ?  ”  he  said, 
with  a  little  impatience.  “But  no,  never  mind; 
perhaps  this  is  b^t  after  all.” 

The  landlady  thought  so  too.  She  watched  him 
throw  down  his  knapsack  wearily ;  she  tried  in  vain 
to  tempt  him  in  the  matter  of  supper ;  and  when  his 
persistent  replies  that  he  wanted  only  rest  and  quiet, 
and  should  remain  but  one  night,  drove  her  to  the 
last  extremity,  she  went  forward  with  some  hesitation 
and  unlocked  the  drawer  which  used  to  contain  the 
artist’s  mysterious  painting. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  she  said,  “  the  packet” 

“The  packet  ?  ”  repeated  Mr.  Capeme,  vacantly. 
“  I  left  none  that  I  am  aware  of.” 

“No,  sir,”  she  replied;  “but  the  young  lady  — 
ML«  Dudley  —  Miss  Lucy,  as  she  is  called  about 
here  —  ” 

“Well,  what  of  her ?  ”  said  Noel,  turning  sharply 
from  the  window. 

“  Nothing,  sir,”  said  the  landlady ;  “  only  she  left 
this ;  it’s  years  ago  now.  We  were  to  forward  it,  but 
we  never  could  find  out  where.  We’ve  kept  it  safe, 
sir,  and  I ’m  sure  —  ” 

“  Thanks,”  interrupted  Noel.  “  Leave  it,  please. 
Good  night” 

When  the  landlady  was  gone,  Noel,  got  up  and 
locked  his  door.  He  struck  his  hands  together 
roughly  as  he  sat  down  again,  for  they  were  trem¬ 
bling,  and  then  he  opened  the  little  parcel  which 
Lucy  had  left.  Noel  laid  it  down  upon  the  table 
beside  him,  and  put  his  hands  over  his  face,  with  a 
gasp.  It  was  the  little  painting  he  had  done  for 
her,  —  the  bunch  of  violets.  Did  ever  flowers  look 
at  him  with  eyes  like  those  before?  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  woman  first  spoke,  it  had  flashed 
across  him  that  she  was  going  to  tell  him  Lucy  was 
dead.  He  sat  there  terror-stricken  still  at  the 
shock.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  in  all  these 
years  that  she  might  suffer  even  as  his  little  sister 
sufiered.  His  own  misery,  his  own  pride  and  ven¬ 
geance,  left  no  room  for  ‘such  a  thought ;  but  it 
came  to  him  now,  as  he  sat  with  her  token  before 
him,  and  remembered  all.  What  had  he  done  ? 
He  never  knew  how  long  he  sat  there ;  the  landlady 
declared  that  she  heard  him  walking  up  and  down 
all  night  like  a  madman,  or  some  one  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  crime,  as  indeed,  who  could  answer 
for  it  that  he  had  not?  But  it  was  late  in  the 
morning  when  he  left  his  room,  sane  enough  to  all 
appearance,  dressed  very  much  as  he  had  been  used 
to  dress  five  years  ago,  and  took  the  path  towards 
Corven  Wood,  careless  of  the  curious  eyes  that 
watched  him. 

It  was  in  the  sweet  freshness  of  early  Summer 
that  Noel  Capeme  passed  once  more  into  the  well- 
known  shrubbery,  and  found  Lucy  amongst  her  flow¬ 
ers.  She  stood  up  when  she  saw  him,  and  then  the 
color  left  her  face,  and  she  drew  back  the  hands  he 
would  have  taken. 

“  Lucy,  Lucy  1  ”  he  cried,  “  won’t  you  speak  to 
me  ?  Won’t  you  forgive  me  ?  ” 

“I  have  nothing  to  forgive,”  said  Lucy,  coldly. 
She  had  been  stronger  than  the  little  girl  who  was 
at  rest  in  the  churchyard  on  the  hill.  And  then, 
seeing  bis  altered  looks,  she  added,  faltering  a  little, 
“  My  brother  —  ” 

“  What  drew  me  hither,  Lucy  ?  I  coukl  not  know 
that  I  should  find  my  poor  little  painting  waiting 
for  me,  rejected.  You  have  conquered  through 
your  token ;  take  it  agmn  fiom  me.” 
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A  little  while  they  stood  silent,  Lucy  trying  to  be 
calm,  Mr.  Capeme  to  read  the  face  tlmt  changed  so 
often.  At  last  he  spoke  again. 

“  I  have  loved  you  so  long  and  so  well,  Lucy ;  I 
have  been  so  wretched  a  wanderer ;  give  me  hope.” 

“  Your  vow  ?  ”  smd  Lucy,  briefly. 

“  Was  wicked,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept,”  stud 
Noel.  “  I  wait  to  give  my  hand  to  Julian  Dudley, 
if  he  will  take  it  Let  me  see  your  face  that  I  may 
know  if  I  am  foi^ven.” 

She  nused  it  to  him  simply,  with  the  sunlight  on 
it,  and  he  put  out  his  arms. 

“You  will  not  send  me  away,  my  love?”  said 
Noel. 

“  No,”  was  the  low  muttered  reply. 

ments  firom  which  the  spectacle  might  be  viewed. 
Volimteers  came  in  crowds  —  for  the  work  was  be^ 
gun  late  —  to  aid  the  twelve  thousand  hired  work¬ 
men.  Priests,  monks,  men  of  all  classes  handled  the 
pick  and  shovel,  and  women  were  proud  of  being 
permitted  to  trundle  wheelbarrows ;  while  from  the 
suburbs  crowds  came  in  with  bands  of  music  and 
banners  at  sunrise,  and  after  the  day’s  labor  all  went 
back  in  order  to  their  homes.  With  such  enthusi¬ 
asm  the  work  was  completed  by  the  day  originally 
fixed  for  it 

On  the  side  opposite  the  river,  and  in  front  of  the 
Military  School,  the  great  balcony  of  which  was 
reserved  for  the  Queen  and  Court,  rose  a  lofty  plat¬ 
form  covered  with  rich  drapery,  on  which  the  King, 
the  Ministers,  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
took  their  stand.  Four  hundred  thousand  specta¬ 
tors  were  massed  on  the  raised  sides  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle,  and,  far  beyond  it,  60,000  armed  Federals  de¬ 
bouched  from  the  quays  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Seine  in  a  few  days,  in  that  part  where  the  Pont  de 
J^na  now  stands,  and  formed  in  the  intermediate 
space.  In  the  centre  rose  an  altar.  Three  hundred 
priests,  in  albs  and  tricolor  scarft,  clustered  on  its 
steps  and  served  the  mass,  which  was  celebrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  afterwards  better  known  as 
Prince  T^leyrand.  When  the  last  blessing  was 
pronounced,  Lafayette  advanced  to  where  the  King 
was  seated,  received  from  him  a  paper  containing 
the  form  of  the  civic  oath,  and  laid  it  upon  the  altar. 

The  King  rose  from  his  throne.  Amidst  the  waving 
of  banners  and  the  flashing  of  swords  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  in  a  loud  voice  repeated  the 
oath ;  and  as  he  uttered  the  last  word  the  general, 
the  army,  the  deputies,  the  multitude,  all  fired  by 
the  same  enthusiasm,  shouted  out,  “  We  sweiir!” 

At  this  moment  the  rain,  which  had  been  falling  the 
whole  morning,  ceased,  the  sky  cleared  up,  and  the 
beams  of  the  sun  pierced  through  the  clouds  while 
the  Te  Deum  was  chanted.  It  was  taken  as  a 
happy  omen.  The  shouts  were  again  and  again 
repeated.  Never,  perhaps,  was  popular  enthusiasim 
more  intense  or  more  sincere  than  at  that  moment. 
Every  heart  seemed  to  beat  with  maternal  affection. 

The  festivity  of  the  morning  was  closed  with  dances 
in  the  evening  on  the  spot  which  was  still  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile. 

But  that  fete,  as  an  historian  repiarks,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  have  no  morrow.  Party  hatreds,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  swept  over  by  that  deluge  of  joy,  reappeared 
when  it  subsided,  and  the  Revolution  soon  marked 
its  presence  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  blood.  In 
less  than  a  year  after  this  magnificent  display  the 
King  had  fled  from  his  capitm,  and  was  dragged 
back  to  it ;  and  soon  the  Jacobins  demanded  his 
deposition.  Their  petition  was  laid  on  the  same 
altar  on  which  had  been  laid  the  oath  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  for  the  signatures  of  the  citizens,  and  gave 
rise  to  revolt  anil  bloodshed.  Lafayette,  with  liis 
National  Guanls,  strove  to  quell  the  disorder; 
but  when  he  retired  the  populace  again  invaded 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  Constituent  Assi-mbly, 
against  which  the  fury  of  the  mob  was  directed, 
summoned  the  municipality  to  its  bar,  and  made  it 
responsible  for  the  tranquiUity  of  the  city.  Bailly, 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  trusting  to  his  influence  with 
the  people,  tried  to  remonstrate  with  them.  His 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  uproar,  and  shots  were 
fired  at  him.  Seeing  all  his  efforts  vain,  he  hoisted 
the  red  flag  and  proclaimed  martial  law. 

After  the  usual  formalities  he  summoned  the  riot¬ 
ers  to  disperse,  but  his  summons  was  as  little  attend- 
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THE  CHAMP  DE  MARS. 

THE  SITE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  not  one  of  the  ancient 
sites  of  Paris  ;  it  is  among  the  most  modem.  But 
what  is  wanting  in  antiquity  is  compensated  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  events  of  which  it  has  been  the 
theatre.  The  thousands  who  will  throng  to  the 
gigantic  receptacle  of  the  wonders  of  art  and  indus¬ 
try  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  may  feel  some  interest 
in  knowing  that  there  took  place  some  of  the  most 
stirring  incidents  of  modern  French  history.  They 
were,  indeM,  of  a  difierent  kind  from  those  which 
will  be  now  enacted ;  they,  too,  gave  promise  of  a 
glorious  future,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will 
not  end,  like  them,  in  disappointment.  The  Champ 
de  Mars  is  hardly  a  century  old.  All  that  portion 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Rue  de  Bour¬ 
gogne  to  where  the  Pont  de  J4na  now  spans  it,  is 
recent ;  not  two  centuries  ago  it  was  a  strip  of  land, 
very  long  and  very  narrow,  called  Longue  Raie,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  gradually  raised  by  heaps 
of  earth  above  high-water  mark.  The  Champ  de 
Mars  owes,  in  fact,  its  existence  to  the  Military 
School  which  stands  upon  it.  About  forty  years  b^ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Revolution,  Louis  XV. 
issued  an  edict  excludiitg  plebeians  from  the  higher 
grades  of  the  army.  Pursuant  to  that  edict,  the 
Military  School  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  500  youths  of  noble  families  as  students,  and 
from  thb  nursery  the  officers  of  the  army  were  in 
future  to  be  taken.  The  plan  was  adhered  to  dur¬ 
ing  a  few  years  only.  In  1787  the  school  was 
broken  up ;  the  building  on  which  vast  sums  had 
been  laid  out,  was  turned  into  cavalry  barracks,  and 
the  spacious  plmn  in  front,  where  the  noble  cadets 
used  to  exercise,  was  converted  into  a  riding-ground 
for  the  new  occupants. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  the  Champ  de  Mars 
witnessed  a  novel  and  imposing  spectacle.  It  was 
there  that  the  delegates  from  all  the  national  guards 
and  all  the  military  corps  of  France  met  to  take  the 
civic  oath  in  presence  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  The  Feast  of  the  Federation,  as 
it  was  called,  is  still  regarded  as  the  noblest  demon¬ 
stration  which  the  Revolution  gave  rise  to ;  it  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  as  the  sincere  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  constitutional  monarchy  and 
the  nation,  and  as  the  solemn  ratification  of  the  new 
era  opened  b^  the  principles  of  1789.  The  idea  of 
the  fete  originated  with  the  municipality  of  Paris. 
The  Champ  de  Mars  was  converted  into  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  capable  of  containing  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators.  Twelve  thousand  men  labored  from 
early  dawn  till  past  sunset  in  lowering  the  surface 
and  transporting  the  earth  to  make  the  embank- 
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,  ed  to  as  bis  speeches.  He  ordered  the  National 
Guards  to  use  their  arms.  The  first  volley  was  fired 
in  the  air.  At  the  second  several  were  killed  and 
many  wounded,  and  the  Champs  de  Mars  was  at 
^  last  cleared.  On  the  very  same  spot  Bailly,  two 
years  afterwards,  paid  with  bis  life  for  his  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  Assembly. 

“  Champ  de  Mars,”  or  “  Champ  de  Mar<*  was  the 
name  given  to  the  great  gatherings  of  Frankish 
warriors  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls, 
whicli  were  held  in  March  or  in  May.  These  as¬ 
semblies  were  held  at  rare  and  irregular  intervals 
under  the  Merovingians,  but  more  frequently  and 
regularly  under  the  Carlovingians.  All  trace  of 
them  disa{)peared  from  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  when  the  Carlovingian  race  was  in  its  de¬ 
cline,  and  the  great  feudatories  in  the  ascendant. 

Under  the  first  Napoleon  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  the  chosen  spot  for  reviews,  and  reviews  were 
frequent.  Two  ceremonies  in  particular  took  place 
there  which  are  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
empire,  —  the  distribution  of  Eagles,  and  the  Champ 
de  Mai  during  the  Hundred  Days.  On  the  5th  of 
Deceml)er,  1804,  three  days  after  the  coronation  at 
N5tre-Dame,  Napoleon  resolved  to  deliver,  in  per¬ 
son,  to  the  army  and  the  National  Guard  the  em¬ 
blems  which  were  to  surmount  the  Imperial  colors. 
Many  circumstances  occurred  in  giving  to  it  a 
peculiar  character  of  grandeur,  —  the  prestige  of 
victory  which  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Emper¬ 
or  ;  the  curiosity  of  the  population,  long  strangers 
to  the  pomps  of  royalty  ;  and  the  crowds  of  foreign¬ 
ers  then  in  Paris,  who  had  come  to  behold  the 
wonderful  man  whose  fame  filled  the  world.  The 
Em|)eror  was  seated  on  a  gorgeous  throne,  in  the 
I  same  spot  where  Louis  XVI.  had  sat  before  him, 
from  which  he  viewed  the  troopis  that  mustered  in 
I  the  plain,  and  the  multitude  that  lined  the  slopes, 

I  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  distant  heights. 
Delegates  from  all  the  corps  approached  the  throne, 
and  received  from  his  hand  the  Eagles  which  they 
swore  to  defend  to  the  death.  After  the  ceremony 
there  was  a  grand  banquet  at  the  Tuileries,  when 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  who  crowned  him  sat 
I  side  by  side,  arrayed  in  the  Imperial  and  Pontifical 
robes,  and  were  served  by  great  officers  of  the 
Crown. 

The  Champ  de  Mai,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1815, 
was  held  by  the  Emperor  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  vote  for  the  Acle  AddUionnel,  to  complete  the 
I  constitution  of  the  Empire,  and  to  conciliate  the 
I  Liberals  before  marching  against  the  Allies.  30,000 
National  Guards  and  20,000  troops  of  the  line  were 
'  on  the  ground,  and,  in  the  space  between  them  and 
the  platform  where  the  vote  was  to  be  proclaimed 
and  the  oaths  taken,  the  delegates  of  the  electors 
took  their  stand.  All  Paris  assembled  to  witness 
the  spectacle.  When  Napoleon  appeared,  shouts  of 
“  Vioe  VEmperew  !  ”  broke  from  the  army.  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  a  cardinal.  The  proclamation  of 
the  votes  was  read.  Napoleon  addressed  the  dele¬ 
gates,  explained  his  reasons  for  returning  to  France, 
and  announced  his  determination  to  march  to  the 
frontier  and  save  the  country  from  invasion.  He 
descended  from  the  throne,  and,  like  Louis  XVL, 
five-and-twenty  years  before,  placed  his  hand  on  the 
Goe|)els  and  repeated  the  oath  to  the  constitution. 
He  then  laid  aside  the  Imperial  mantle,  and,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  topmost  step,  spoke  one  of  those  spirit- 
stirring  speeches  which  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
revive  the  old  enthusiasm,  delivered  the  Eagle  to 
the  troops,  and  bid  them  swear  to  defend  it  against 


all  his  enemies.  The  National  Guard  and  troops 
took  the  oath  to  the  shouts  of  “  Viee  VEmpereur !  ” 
which  were  repeated  as  the  Old  and  Young  Guard 
marched  past. 

Under  the  Restoration  several  events,  but  much 
less  important,  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
It  was  there  that  the  review  was  held  when  Charles 
X.  dissolved  the  National  Guard  not  many  days  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution  of  July,  and  there,  too,  some 
luontlis  later,  the  flags  were  distributed  to  the  same 
Guard,  reconstituted  under  Louis  Philippe.  For 
years  under  the  pacific  dynasty  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  occasionally  used  as  a  race-course,  but  chiefly 
for  fetes  and  reviews.  And  there,  too,  the  eagles 
were  once  more  distributed  to  the  army,  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  Second  Empire  by  Napoleon 
HI.  That  place  is  now  to  witness  a  spectacle  of 
another  kind,  more  pacific,  but  more  glorious  than 
any  which  it  has  yet  seen,  and  to  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  invited ;  and,  in  this  con¬ 
test  of  civilization,  France  is  sure  to  distinguish  her¬ 
self  as  much  as  she  has  ever  done  in  those  of  a  less 
pacific  kind. 

DROLL  SIGNBOARDS. 

There  is  a  class  of  signs  of  an  odd  and  unintelli¬ 
gible  description,  not  a  few  of  which  are  standing 
puzzles,  whilst  others  are  rather  of  the  nature  of 
enigmas,  requiring  very  Kttle  thought  for  their 
solution.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  comic,  droll,  and 
humoroas  sort ;  these,  for  the  most  part,  having 
some  quaintly  satirical  superscription  appended  to 
them.  We  shall,  in  this  article,  take  a  glance  at 
some  of  these  oddities,  and  do  what  in  us  lies 
towards  explaining  the  mystery  that  enwraps  them, 
where  mystery  there  is. 

One  thing  that  often  strikes  the  wayfarer  in  his 
wanderings  through  the  high-roads  and  by-roads  of 
the  land  is  the  strange  and  incongruous  combination 
of  objects  which  frequently  go  to  make  up  the  sign 
of  a  public  house  or  tavern,  —  objects  which  appear 
to  have,  and  which  really  have,  no  imaginable  affini¬ 
ty  with  each  other,  and  which,,  in  point  of  fact,  are 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  seen  together,  or 
even  thought  of  together,  except  upon  a  sign  or 
signboanl.  Such,  fur  instance,  are  the  Hawk  and 
Buckle,  the  Hammer  and  Crown,  the  Lion  and 
Horseshoe,  the  Lamb  and  Breeches,  the  Cat  and 
Salutation,  the  Sugarloaf  and  Coffin,  the  Mitre  and 
Dove,  and  some  hundred  or  two  of  other  unsympa¬ 
thizing  couples  which  one  sees  lugged  away  from 
their  natural  a.ssociations  and  joined  together,  as  it 
were,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  the  signboard.  The 
explanation  of  these  odd  add  arbitrary  conjunctions 
is  simple  enough.  They  owe  their  origin,  as  can  be 
proved  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  to  the  practice 
of  quartering  signs ;  that  is,  of  abiding  one  sign  to 
another,  and  maiking  but  one  of  the  two,  —  am  expe¬ 
dient  which  would  naturally  be  had  recourse  to 
under  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  suppose  a  mam 
to  have  kept  for  years  a  tavern  called  Lite  Hawk, 
and  afterwards  to  buy  up  a  rival  tavern  called  The 
Buckle,  it  might  answer  his  purpose  to  shut  up  one 
of  them  if  he  could  draw  Ml  the  custom,  or  the 
chief  part  of  it,  to  the  other ;  and  it  would  certaunly 
help  him  to  do  so  if  he  should  retain  both  signs  in 
one.  Thus  we  should  have  the  Hawk  and  Buckle, 
and  from  such  a  train  of  circumstances,  variously 
modified,  it  is  plain  that  we  might  have  any  other 
absurd  association  of  discordant  objects. 

But  this  explanation  must  not  be  taken  for  more 
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than  it  is  worth.  There  are  couples  figuring  together 
on  signboards  which  really  have  an  affinity,  al¬ 
though  nothing  of  the  kind  is  apparent  to  the 
casu^  spectator.  There  is  the  Cal  and  Fiddle,  for 
instance,  a  very  favorite  sign,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  all  over  England.  Now  cats  do  not  play  the 
fiddle,  whatever  the  nursery  rhyme  may  assert  to 
the  contrary ;  but  then,  cats  are  >n«tcsical,  and  a  kit 
is  a  small  fiddle  as  well  as  a  small  cat,  and  so  the 
kinship  is  made  out  Again,  there  is  the  Boy  and 
Tun.  We  do  not  usually  associate  in  our  minds  a 
boy  with  a  huge  barrel  holding  a  couple  of  hogs¬ 
heads  ;  but  when  we  call  to  mind  some  fine  painting 
by  Rubens  or  Titian,  where  the  boy  Bacchus,  vine- 
crowned,  and  his  plump  cheek  smirched  with  the 
blood  of  the  grape,  is  seen  bestriding  a  wine-cask, 
we  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  association  at  once. 
Once  more,  there  is  the  Bull  and  Bedpost,  present¬ 
ing  to  the  mind  no  conceivable  point  of  union 
between  the  two,  but  which  becomes  quite  ap¬ 
propriate  and  intelligible  the  moment  we  learn  that 
the  bedpost  is  but  another  name  for  the  stake  to 
which  the  bull  was  tied  in  the  cruel  days  of  bull- 
biuting.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  one  should  be  in 
no  hurry  to  conclude  that  a  sign,  however  in¬ 
congruous  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  has  no  sig¬ 
nificance. 

A  class  of  signs  sufficiently  puzzling  are  those 
that,  in  the  course  of  long  years,  during  which  they 
have  been  painted  out  and  painted  in,  have  become 
so  altered  and  corrupted  that  it  is  all  but  hopeless 
to  endeavor  to  determine  what  they  were  originally. 
At  the  head  of  these  we  may  place  the  Bell  Savage 
at  Ludgate  Hill,  which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  any¬ 
body  for  some  two  centuries  past.  Stow  traces  the 
designation  to  one  Isabella  Savage,  who,  he  saj's, 
gave  the  house  to  the  Company  of  Cutlers.  Addison, 
in  the  “  Spectator,”  corrects  Stow.  He  says  the 
name  should  be  La  Belle  Sauvage,  he  having  met 
with  that  name  as  the  title  of  an  old  French  ro¬ 
mance,  after  which  he  assumes  the  inn  to  be  called. 
But  Addison’s  correction,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  is  corrected  in  its  turn,  and  we  learn  from 
Messrs.  Larwood  and  Hotten  that  the  Bell  Savage 
is  a  combination  of  two  signs,  the  tavern  having 
anciently  been  called  the  Savages'  Inn,  or  the  Bell 
on  the  Hoop  ;  and  this  correction,  borne  out  as  it  is 
by  an  authentic  record,  we  are  disposed  to  accept 
as  final. 

Another  London  sign  which  has  undergone  a 
transformation  still  more  complete  was  the  old  Bull 
and  Mouth  (now  the  Queen’s  Hotel),  which  was 
originally  Boulogne  Mouth  (Harbor).  For  genera¬ 
tions  the  signboard  showed  a  head  of  a  bull  with  a 
huge  gaping  mouth,  and  the  inscription,  which  is 
still  legible,  states  that 

“  Milo,  the  Cretan,  an  ox  slew  with  his  fist. 

And  ate  him  up  at  a  meal.  0,  what  a  glorious  twist !  ” 

The  critical  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  observe  that 
the  design  and  the  legend  were  not  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  ;  fecause,  looking  to  the  “  glorious  twist,”  it 
was  Milo’s  memorable  mouth  that  should  have  been 
represented,  and  not  that  of  the  bull,  who  had  the 
worst  of  it. 

Among  the  many  corruptions  that  might  be  classed 
with  the  above  we  may  point  out  the  Bag  o’  Nails, 
common  in  country  places,  which  was  originally  the 
Bacchanalians  ;  the  Cat  and  Wheel,  which  was  the 
Catharine  Wheel ;  the  Lubber’s  Head,  originally  the 
Leopards  Head ;  the  Goal  and  Compasses  derived, 
it  is  said,  from  the  motto,  “  Grod  encompasseth  us  ” ; 
and  the  Pig  and  Carrot  corrupted,  whimsically 


enough,  from  the  French  pique  et  carreau  (spade 
and  diamond,  at  cards). 

How  fai^  these  corruptions  have  gone,  and  to  what 
extent  the  numberless  unintelligible  and  arbitrary 
signs  now  to  be  found  in  England  owe  their  exist¬ 
ing  forms  to  gradual  processes  of  change  and  degra¬ 
dation,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertmn ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  plain,  however,  that  this  cause  alone  must 
have  had  a  prodigious  influence  in  the  course  of 
centuries  in  changing  the  designations  of  our  way- 
side  inns  and  taverns. 

Of  the  inscriptions  or  legends  appended  to  signs, 
with  or  without  signboards,  there  is  no  end,  and 
enough  of  them  might  be  collected  to  fill  a  decent 
volume.  Some  of  them  show  considerable  clever¬ 
ness  as  well  as  humor  of  a  broad  kind ;  but  with  the 
mass  of  those  which  venture  on  a  joke,  the  joke  is 
of  that  description  which  “gentle  dulness  loves,” 
and  is  hardly  calculated  to  kindle  the  wit  of  others. 
The  inscriptions  mostly  have  one  of  two  objects  in 
view  (when,  indeed,  they  have  not  both),  —  either 
to  entice  the  traveller  within  the  hospitable  walls, 
or  to  impress  upon  the  customer  the  fact  that,  to  be 
a  welcome  guest,  he  must  come  with  money  in  his 
pocket.  Sometimes,  if  the  proprietor  has  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  learning,  he  is  tempted  to  make  a  display  of 
it  on  his  sign ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  to  see  a  quotation  from  Horace  or 
Juvenal  witten  in  modest  characters  beneath  some 
heraldic  or  classical  hieroglyph.  There  stood,  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  on  the  road  between 
London  and  Harwich,  a  snug  hostel  under  the 
auspices  of  the  royal  effigies,  which  thus  appealed 
to  the  traveller :  — 

**  N’esta  casA  havereie 
Toutea  lea  choaea  qae  rooa  aoahsltes : 

Vioum  boDum,  coctua  carnia, 

Coach  aod  chaiae,  aod  bone  and  barneta.** 

We  may  presume  that  the  landlord  was  an  old  trav¬ 
eller,  not  untinctured  with  “  the  humanities,”  and 
capable  of  exchanging  courtesies  with  his  Continental 

uests.  But  the  landlord  of  to-day  takes  a  lower 

ight,  and,  for  the  most  part,  contents  himself  with 
looking  well  after  the  main  chance,  arming  himself 
at  all  points  against  credit,  which  h^  rightly  regards 
as  the  worst  foe  of  his  prosperity. 

The  gentlest  of  the  direct  hints  held  out  to  the 
thirsty  customer  is  the  sign  of  The  Bird  in  the  Hand, 
which,  while  it  shows  the  landlonl’s  regard  for 
“  cash  down,”  has  the  force  of  a  useful  maxim,  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  public.  But  it  is  usual  to  sp.ak 
with  the  utmost  plainness  on  this  tender  subject; 
and  all  sorts  of  devices  are  had  recourse  to,  to  im¬ 
press  the  duty  of  prompt  payment  on  those  who 
drink.  One  odd  device,  to  be  met  with  abroad  as 
well  as  here,  is  a  tombstone,  with  a  mortuary  inscrip¬ 
tion,  bewailing  the  lamentable  death  of  Credit,  who 
met  his  untimely  end  from  Bad  Paymasters.  An¬ 
other  is  the  picture  of  a  dead  dog,  with  a  legend, 
“  Here  lies  poor  Trust,  killed  by  Bad  Pay.”  Some 
of  these  admonitory  notices  seem  to  “  palter  in  a 
double  sense,”  as  if  they  held  out  the  promise  of  credit 
at  a  future  time.  “  Drink,”  says  one  of  them,  “  and 
drown  your  sorrow  :  pay  me  now,  and  I  ’ll  trust  to¬ 
morrow  ” ;  and  this  delusive  prospect  of  a  beatified 
morrow,  that  never  comes,  is  expressed  in  a  hundred 
different  wap^,  both  in  town  and  country.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  seen  inside  the  taproom  as  well  as  on  the  sign¬ 
board  without,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  time- 
honored  posy  on  the  lid  of  the  tobacco-box,  —  “A 
good  halfpenny  pay  before  you  fill,  or  forfeit  six¬ 
pence, —  which  you  will”;  not  that  all  taproom 
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tobacco-boxes  leave  the  alternative  to  the  option  of 
the  smoker ;  it  is  found  more  prudent  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  to  adopt  a  patent  contnvance,  by  which  the 
lid  of  the  box  can  only  be  opened  by  pushing  the 
coin  against  a  strong  spring,  the  coin  disappearing 
as  the  lid  Aim  up. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  landlord  abominates 
credit  is,  that  casual  drinkers  are  apt  to  “  sell  him,” 
as  the  phrase  goes,  for  the  amount  of  their  debt,  as 
goon  as  he  ceases  to  trust  them.  Men  addicted  to 
run  up  scores  never  pay  until  they  are  obliged,  and 
when  the  screw  is  applied  at  one  house,  will  run  off 
to  another,  until,  at  length,  they  have  shut  against 
themselves  all  the  taprooms  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  baits  used  to  attract  the  drinker’s  custom  are, 
in  cities  and  large  towns,  as  various  as  the  signs. 
The  story  of  the  barber  who  kept  a  beer-shop  and 
wrote  up  over  his  door 

“  What !  do  70a  thiak 

I  share  for  a  penny  and  gire  yon  some  drink  t  ” 
and  who,  when  his  customers  looked  for  their  draught 
after  their  shave,  bade  them  attend  to  their  punc¬ 
tuation,  found  a  parallel  in  the  cunning  of  a  West¬ 
minster  publican,  who  exhibited  a  placard  offering 
to  everybody 

“  Eigklinpene*  and  a  pot  of  beer  for  a  shilling,” 
and  performed  his  promise  by  giving  the  expectants 
eight  penny-pieces  and  the  liquor  on  receiving  the 
ihilling.  He  was  a  big,  brawny  fellow,  by  the  way, 
and  not  a  tempting  subject  to  quarrel  with. 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  signs  in  vogue  in  a 
past  day  were  those  painfully  elaborated  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  punning  upon  the  proprietors’  names.  'This 
practice  prevailed  greatly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  rebued  by  a  writ¬ 
er  in  the  Taller,  who  declares  that  he  has  “  several 
arguments  ready  to  prove  that  he  cannot  be  a  man 
of  honor  who  is  guilty  of  this  abuse  of  human  soci¬ 
ety.”  Such  a  sweeping  censure,  however,  had  little 
effect  in  abating  the  practice,  which  has  survived 
even  to  our  own  time.  Many  of  these  punning 
signs  were  the  merest  stupidities.  Thus,  Morton 
was  expressed  by  the  syllable  mor  upon  a  tun  ;  Pigot 
by  a  magpie  upon  a  goat ;  Harebottle,  by  a  hare  upon 
a  bottle,  and  so  on,  usque  ad  nauseam,  and  a  great 
way  beyond. 

Somewhat  more  bearable  were  such  combinations 
as  a  Hand  and  a  Cock  ibr  Handcock;  a  bolt 
through  a  tun,  or  Bolt  in  Tun,  for  Bolton  ;  a  fountain 
for  Mr.  Drinkwater ;  a  harp  for  Mr.  Harper;  and  the 
Three  Pigeons  for  Bat  Pidgeon,  the  barber  immor¬ 
talized  in  the  Spectator.  Ferh^  the  best  of  the 
puns  of  this  sort  was  that  of  one  Farr,  a  tobacconist, 
who  lived  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  who  wrote  up  over  his 
door  “  The  best  tobacco  by  Farr”  and  is  said  to  have 
gathered  a  good  trade  by  the  device.  There  was 
a  publican  in  Bath  a  few  years  ago  (a  huge,  portly 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Britain^  who,  following  this 
man’s  example,  whether  consciously  or  not  we  can¬ 
not  say,  wrote  large  over  his  door,  “  The  beet  ale 
Great  Britain  can  produce,”  and  found  his  account 
in  it. 

The  authors  of  the  “  History  of  Signboards  ”  point 
to  a  few  of  the  punning  signs  that  still  remain. 
“At  Oswaldstwistle,  near  Accrington,  a  man 
named  Bellthom  has  the  Bell  in  the  Thom;  at 
Warbleton,  in  Sussex,  an  old  public-house  has  the 
sign  of  a  war-bell  in  a  tun,  which  sign  of  The  Axe 
and  Tun  is  further  intended  as  an  intimation  to 
‘axe  for  beer.’  Another  innkeeper,  named  Abra¬ 
ham  Lowe,  who  lives  half-way  up  Richmond  Hill, 


near  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  the  following 
innocent  attempt  at  punning  on  his  name :  — 

“‘I’m  Abraham  Lowe,  and  half-way  op  the  bill. 

If  I  were  higher  up,  what  ’■  funnier  atill, 

I  thouid  be  fowe.  Come  In  and  take  your  flU, 

Of  porter,  ale,  wine,  ipirita,  what  yon  wiU  ; 

Step  in,  my  friend,  1  pray,  no  further  go ; 

My  prices,  iike  myself,  are  always  low.’  ” 

It  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that  the 
manufacture  of  obstinate  puns  of  the  kind  here  no¬ 
ticed  was  not  peculiar  to  publicans  and  shopkeepers, 
but  that  they  probably  derived  their  idea  originally 
from  the  pnnters  and  publishers,  who  seem  to  have 
indulged  in  such  labored  devices  and  attempts  at 
humor  almost  from  the  very  first,  as  shown  by  their 
grotesque  hieroglyphs  on  title-pages,  and  queer 
colophons  at  the  ends  of  books.  Ancient  usage  has 
given  a  sort  of  sanction  to  this  custom,  which  of  late 
years  has  revived  to  a  considerable  extent.  Num¬ 
bers  of  new  books  now  appear  which  counterfeit  the 
semblance  of  old  ones,  by  the  display  of  the  old 
ribbed  paper,  the  old  lean-faced  type,  and  a  return 
to  the  childish  pictorial  punning  of  centuries  back. 
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We  wonder  if  Mr.  Yates  is  aware  that  in  Harriet 
Routh  he  has  made  by  far  the  highest  effort,  the  one 
most  worthy  of  an  artist,  which  he  has  yet  attempt¬ 
ed.  Apparently  he  is  not,  for  she  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
secondary  character  in  a  book  which,  without  her, 
would  be  a  somewhat  feeble  novel.  A  Black  Sheep 
is  a  very  ordinary  story,  its  hero  being  the  sort  of 
young  man  to  whom  we  have  grown  accustomed  in 
fiction,  who  has  done  some  bad  things,  but  who 
wants  to  do  better ;  who  becomes  respectable  rather 
than  high-principled,  and  is,  for  the  rest,  very  much 
like  a  welt  made  lay  figure.  We  should  scarcely 
give  a  paragraph  to  it  but  for  Harriet  Routh,  but  she 
IS  really  a  striking  figure.  Mr.  Yates  has  tried  to 
sketch  in  her  one  of  the  most  singular,  yet  not  most 
infrei^uent  of  mental  phenomena,  —  the  loss  of  moral 
identity,  the  mei^ng,  as  it  were,  of  one  nature  into 
another  so  absolutely  that  it  assists  in  evil,  without, 
so  far  as  human  eye  can  trace,  itself  becoming  as 
evil  as  its  partner.  Harriet  Routh,  a  clever  govern¬ 
ess  of  good  emotions  and  no  particular  principles, 
meets  ber  husband,  a  villanous  black-leg,  dying  in 
an  inn  on  the  Continent  Moved  by  some  instinct 
or  an  irresistible  pity,  she  refuses  to  let  him  die 
alone,  nurses  him,  is  (usmissed  by  her  employers,  and 
on  his  recovery  marries  him.  Thenceforward  she 
becomes  absorbed  in  him,  till  her  own  nature  seems 
to  disappear :  enters  into  his  nefarious  projects,  aids 
him  with  higher  courage  and  brighter  brain  than  his 
own  to  swindle  friends ;  becomes,  in  fact,  an  accom¬ 
plice,  while  remaining  the  cheerful,  loving,  devoted, 
unselfish  wife. 

All  this  while,  it  is  impossible,  though  she  has 
sunk  in  action  to  the  sharper’s  level,  to  hold  her 
morally  equally  degraded.  By  a  thousand  touches, 
some  of  Aem,  we  suspect,  unconscious,  as  if  Mr. 
Yates  were  sketching  something  he  had  seen  and 
only  half  understood,  the  author  gives  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  she  is  not  lost;  that  virtues  remain, 
though  all  are  misdirected.  She  is  a  swindler  ab- 
wlutely  truthful  to  herself  and  her  husband,  a  cheat 
who  is  absolutely  sincere,  a  loving  woman  who  is 
pitiless  to  all  but  one,  but  has,  in  her  mad  concentra¬ 
tion  on  that  one,  scarcely  human  sympathies  for 
others  —  a  woman  full,  to  use  the  only  word  which 
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will  exprfas  the  thought,  of  piety,  but  a  piety  for 
him,  not  God.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  passion  which 
is  described,  but  an  absolute  merging  of  the  identity 
of  the  moral  nature,  such  as  some  heretics  have  tried 
to  believe  the  true  relation  of  woman  to  man.  You 
feel  that,  but  for  Routh,  Harriet  would  be  a  oucenly 
nature.  At  last  it  becomes  essential  to  his  plans  to 
commit  a  murder,  —  very  artistically  suppressed  as 
to  details  by  Mr.  Yates,  —  and  throw  the  suspicion 
on  a  friend ;  and  Harriet,  cognizant  of  the  former, 
personally  arranges  for  the  latter.  Then  comes  the 
finest  stroke  Mr.  Yates  probably  ever  conceived. 

Murde/  differs  from  all  other  crimes  in  the  re¬ 
morse  It  creates,  and  most  novelists  would  have 
made  Harriet  repent  He  makes  her  break.  She 
has  lost  her  identity  too  completely  to  repent ;  at 
all  events  till  Routh  does ;  but  she  bows  down  under 
the  scathing  effect  of  crime ;  begins,  for  the  first 
time  In  her  life,  to  think  of  risk,  to  feel  fear  and 
doubt ;  her  head  gets  hot,  her  veins  fill,  and  once 
she  urges  her  husb^d  to  escape,  leaving  her  to  face 
consequences  alone.  He,  all  the  while,  in  his  mean¬ 
ness,  is  beginning,  as  one  who  knows  too  much,  to 
fear  and  hate  her;  but  even  estrangement  or  treach¬ 
ery  cannot  restore  her  moral  nature ;  she  protects 
him  to  the  last,  once  using  his  mistress  to  do  it,  and 
when  all  is  discovered,  carries  him  poison  in  prison  ; 
and  then,  with  full  means  of  retreat  before  her, 
drags  herself  to  the  outer  gate,  and  thinking  how 
he  IS  dying  within,  sits  till  either  by  death,  neart- 
break,  or  by  poison,  she  terminates  her  existence  with 
his.  It  is  the  passion  which  Mary  of  Scots  enter¬ 
tained  for  Bothwell  described,  and  well  described, 
in  a  sharper’s  wife. 

This  is  at  least  a  striking  idea,  so  striking  that 
we  wish  Its  execution  were  more  equal  and  more 
thorough.  It  is  too  sketchily  done.  We  do  not  see 
enough  of  Harriet  or  of  Harriet’s  mind,  and  the 
original  design  is  marred  b^'  two  great  blots.  Such 
cases  of  absolutely  merged  identity,  of  one  nature  so 
absorbed  in  another  as  to  leave  no  room  for  judg¬ 
ment  on  that  other’s  acts  certainly  do  occur,  but 
they  always  demand  two  conditions.  First,  that  the 
merged  nature  shall  not  be  absolutely  superior  at  all 
points  to  the  one  in  which  it  is  merged,  and  Harriet 
Ruth’s  is.  Routh  has  nothing  in  him  whatever  that 
we  can  see,  —  has  not  his  wife’s  courage,  or  brmn, 
or  unselfishness,  or  capiacity  of  loving,  or  sovereign 
strength  of  will.  There  is  no  reason  why  his  wife’s 
will  should  in  his  presence  cease  to  act  except  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  his,  yet  if  it  does  not,  where  is  the  excuse 
for  her  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Yates  see  that  good  remains 
in  Harriet  in  spite  of  her  criminality,  because  to  be 
criminal  one  must  will  crime,  and  her  will  is,  as  it 
were,  paralyzed,  or  rather  exhausted,  by  excessive 
concentration  on  the  single  resplve  to  be  one  with 
her  husband.  'That  is  her  antiseptic,  the  one  thing 
which  preserves  her  nature  from  rotting  as  all  na¬ 
tures  rot  under  crime ;  and  to  make  his  will  so  in¬ 
ferior  to  hers  that  hers  cannot  have  ceased  to  operate, 
not  to  spend  on  him  some  of  the  labor  be  has  spent 
on  her,  is  defective  art. 

Routh  is  not  Bothwell  as  Bothwell  was,  but 
Bothwell  as  idiotic  compilers  of  history,  who  do  not 
see  that,  to  fascinate  a  woman  like  Mary,  a  man  must 
have  had  fascinations,  make  him  out  to  be.  Again, 
and  this  is  the  second  blot,  the  moment  the  identity^ 
ceased,  the  force  of  the  antiseptic  would  cease  too ; 
Maimuna,  her  magic  ended,  would  recognize  her 
rage,  and  Harriet  Routh,  once  convinced  of  her 
husband’s  treachery,  would  instantly  have  recovered 
her  own  nature,  have  felt  her  own  criminality,  and 


stopped  short.  We  do  not  say  she  would  have 
repented.  There  are  natures  which  seem  to  have 
a  physical  incapacity  to  glance  backwards  enough 
to  feel  repentance.  We  do  not  say  she  must  neces* 
sarily,  in  her  just  jealousy,  have  craved  to  punish 
Routh,  for  love  has  survived  jealousy,  as  it  did  in 
Mary  of  Scots.  But  she  woiud  have  become  her¬ 
self,  that  is,  as  we  understand,  incapable,  if  only 
from  intellectual  power  and  absence  of  selfish  ness,  of 
new  criipe.  But  she  goes  on,  carries  her  husband 
poison,  I.  e.  connives  at  a  new  murder,  and  while 
aware,  in  some  dim  way  of  her  own  exceeding 
wickedness,  dues  not  recover  her  own  self,  dies  as  it 
were  in  an  absolute  identity  with  him  who  has  him¬ 
self,  as  she  knows,  snapped  the  link  which  made  that 
identity  possible.  Harriet  Routh  is,  in-  fact,  not 
worked  out,  but  to  meet  an  idea  in  a  regular  novel 
worth  working  out  is  always  an  unexpected  pleasure. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  third  part  of  Ernest  Rdnan’s  Orifjine/i  du 
Christianixme  is  about  to  appear.  Its  title  is  to  be 
“  Saint  Paul.” 

The  prisoners  of  Clichy  Illuminated  the  prison, 
on  learning  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Body 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  people  of  Carmarthen  are  endeavoring  to 
raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele.  Steele  married  a  Carmarthen  lady,  and 
died  at  that  town  in  1 729. 

“  Sir  Percy  Shelley,”  says  the  Spectator,  “  has 
sent  us  a  lithograph  from  the  picture  of  his  father, 
painted  at  Rome  in  1822  by  Miss  Curran,  the  only 
authentic  portrait  of  the  poet  in  existence.  The 
lithograph  seems  to  us  an  admirable  one,  and  will 
be  valued  by  all  admirers  of  the  poet.  As  to  the 
picture,  its  only  fault  is  that  It  is  a  little  too  much 
idealized.  There  must  have  been  more  of  the  ho- 
man  about  Shelley  than  this  picture  gives,  but  as 
we  shall  neter  get  another  likeness,  one  may  still  be 
grateful  to  Miss  Curran.” 

The  Examiner,  speaking  of  Swinburne’s  new 
poem,  “  A  Song  rf  Italy,”  says :  “  Here  evidently 
IS  the  utterance  of  a  young  poet  who  one  day  may 
make  England  proud  of  him,  in  which  case  he  also 
may  become,  what  now  he  is  not,  proud  of  her. 
The  rich  wine  of  his  song  is  now  but  in  the  first 
days  of  its  fermentation ;  it  will  ripen,  fine  and 
clear.  Let  him  who  likes  such  wine  as  may  be 
here  in  making,  keep  rash  hands  from  throwing  dirt 
into  the  vat.” 

The  following  case  may  be  added  to  the  “  Vicis¬ 
situdes  of  Literary  Reputation.”  In  1849,  Petbfi 
was  among  the  Magyar  patriots  doomed  to  death, 
and  his  last  and  bitterest  outpourings  were  upon 
Francis  Joseph,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  1867, 
the  same  Francis  Joseph,  King  of  Hungary,  sub¬ 
scribes  a  hundred  guilders  towards  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  honor  of  Petofi ;  and  the  Hungarian' 
newspapers  publish  a  letter  from  the  Enmress, — 
an  excellent  Magyar  scholar,  —  thanking  Sir  John 
Bowring  for  having  made  the  poet  better  known  to 
the  British  nation. 

The  Queex  of  Spaix  and  hfji  Dressmakers. 
—  A  Madrid  letter,  published  in  the  Independance 
Beige,  says :  “  A  short  time  since  the  Queen  found  in 
the  pocket  of  a  new  dress  a  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  army.  The  dressmaker  who  had  furnished  the 
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robe  was,  notwithstanding  her  protestations  of  inno¬ 
cence,  immediately  exiled.  It  is  stated  that  very 
lately  a  number  of  the  clandestine  journal,  the  Re- 
Impogo^  came  into  her  Majesty’s  hands  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  that  one  of  the  dressmakers  had  been 
sent  to  prison  in  consequence.  Another  modiste 
has  suffered  a  month’s  imprisonment  because  she 
endeavored  by  legal  means  to  obtain  payment  of  a 
sum  owing  to  her  from  the  Palace.  Her  Majesty, 
who  is  very  tardy  in  her  payments,  has  undoubtedly 
sent  to  England  large  amounts  of  money  and  her 
most  pretdous  jewels. 

The  Courier  de  Saigon  rejwrts  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  items  of  natural  history  from  the  land  of  the 
Anamites.  There  is  a  certain  fish  called  Ca-ong  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  which  has  distinguished 
itself  to  that  degree  that  the  king  has  bestowed 
upon  it  the  proud  title  of  “  Nam  hai  dui  bnong 
gnan,”  which,  as  everybody  knows,  means  “  Great 
^neral  of  the  South  Sea.”  It  appears  that  this 
laudable  fish  is  in  the  habit  of  (juietly  paddling 
round  the  ships  near  the  coast  until  somebody  tum¬ 
bles  overboard.  He  then  seizes  him  instantly,  and, 
instead  of  eating  him,  gently  cames  him  in  hU 
mouth  to  the  shore.  At  Wung-tau,  near  St.  James  s 
Cape,  they  keep  a  skeleton  of  this  extraordinary 
philanthropist.  It  is  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  pos¬ 
sesses  front  teeth  like  an  elephant,  very  large  eyes, 
a  black  skin  very  smooth,  a  tail  like  a  lobster,  and 
two  wings  on  the  back.  Proiessor  Owen  ought  to 
look  out  for  a  specimen  of  this  young  and  tender 
brother  of  the  sea-serpent. 


The  following  paragraph  appears  in  Galignan!s  ^ 
Messenger;  —  “ M.  Philarete  Chasles,  of  the  Maza-  , 
rine  Library,  is  really  a  fortunate  man  in  making 
literary  discoveries.  He  has  found  in  succession, 
within  a  brief  period,  an  unpublished  work,  “  Les 
Mdmoires  d’une  Dame  de  la  Regence,”  “  La  Confes¬ 
sion  d’un  Pr^cepteur  du  Due  d’Epernon,”  and  lastly, 
in  the  same  library,  the  autograph  of  Concini,  and 
in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Greek  Euripides,  a  part  of  a  deca- 
lo<me  of  that  adventurer’s  ambitious  views,  and 
signed  by  himself,  better  known  as  the  famous  Mar¬ 
shal  d’Ancre,  under  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  M.  Phi- 
larcte  Chasles  has  now  lighted  on  a  still  naore  inter¬ 
esting  discovery,  —  that  of  a  volume  in  which  is  to  be 
seen  °on  the  title-page  the  name  of  William  Shake¬ 
speare,  written  by  himself,  the  second  word  being 
partially  eflaced,  but  still  quite  legible.  The  work 
in  question,  written  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  the 
“  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,”  was  published  in  London 
in  159G.  A  license  was  refused  for  printing  the 
work,  and  yet  it  went  through  three  editions ;  but 
for  it.  Sir  John  was  temporarily  banished  from  the 
Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  godmother.  Sir  John 
Harrington  was  an  inUmate  friend  of  Shakespeare, 
and  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  sent 
him  a  presentation  copy.” 

Not  very  long  since  a  little  village  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  was  suddenly  missed.  It 
had  disappeared  within  the  bosom  ot  the^  lake,  its 
immersion  being  the  result  of  an  extensive  land¬ 
slip.  Ever  since  the  month  of  April,  1866,  the  en¬ 
tire  region  adjacent  to  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  to  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  has  been 
subject  to  a  series  of  convulsions  recurring  at 
periodical  intervals,  and  by  which  the  inhabitants 
have  been  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  harrowing 
apprehension.  The  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Guarda 
have,  for  a  space  of  ten  miles,  been  upheaved  by  a 


succession  of  oscillations,  alternating  finm  a  vertical 
to  a  horizontal  direction.  Explosions  have  been  , 
heard  from  time  to  time,  and  the  undulations  of  the 
earth  imperil  the  stability  of  all  buildings,  even  the 
most  solid,  several  having  been  already  greatly 
damaged.  Enormous  blocks  of  stone  have  detached 
themselves  from  Mount  Balbo,  and,  together  with 
avalanches  of  boulders,  have  rolled  down  upon  the 
habitations  below,  causing  the  utmost  consternation, 
'hiese  convulsions  are  now  occurring  towards  the 
east,  and  the  Lake  Maggiore  has  come  in  for  its 
share  of  these  volcanic  disturbances,  to  the  terror 
of  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  For  the  most  part, 
these  shocks  are  followed  by  a  rumbling  sound  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  and  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  caused 
by  the  escape  of  compressed  ga^  forcing  their  way 
through  narrow  clefts.  Explosions  are  heard  in  the 
highest  mountain  regions,  and  the  hot  springs  issue 
forth  more  abundantly,  rising  to  a  greater  height, 
muddy,  and  of  a  higher  temperature  than  usual. 
'The  volcanic  action  as  it  at  present  manifests  itself 
spreads  over  a  vast  area,  and  is  probably  connected 
with  the  condition  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  just  now  in  a 
state  of  rupture. 

Every  reader  of  English  literature  is  acquainted 
with  the  immortal  discovery  made  at  Cobham  by 
Mr.  Pickwick, — the  discovery  which  has  been  “  the 
envy  of  every  antiquarian  in  this  or  any  other 
countrj-.”  But  few  readers  are  aware  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club  ”  may  himself  be  regarded  as  a  Pickwickian, 
and  has  himself  occupied  a  position  not  unlike  that 
occupied  by  Mr.  Pickwick’s  associates  on  the  mem¬ 
orable  occasion.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  In 
the  year  1863  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  selected  Rochester  as  the  place 
'  for  their  annual  meeting  and  the  centre  of  their  an- 
'  tiquarian  excursions.  Like  the  members  of  the 
'  Pickwick  Club,  their  headquarters  were  at  the 
I  “  Bull,”  —  “  go^  house,  nice  beds,”  —  and,  like 
them,  too,  the  learned  gentlemen  from  London  paid 
I  a  visit  to  Cobham  on  “  a  pleasant  afternoon  in 
^  June.”  Mr.  Dickens,  it  is  well  known,  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rochester,  at  Gadshill ;  and  as  it 
is  customary  for  the  influential  residents  of  ^he 

■  county  in  which  the  annual  gathering  is  held  to 
'  give  all  the  assistance  they  are  able  to  further  the 

■  objects  of  the  meeting,  the  famous  novelist,  amongst 
’  others,  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
^  We  suppose  he  cheerftdly  responded,  for  we  ^e  his 
^  name  figuring  among  the  committees.  It  is  not 
^  known  to  us  whether  on  their  visit  to  Cobham  the 
®  archaeologbts  were  as  successful  as  their  famous  pre- 

decessors.  We  cannot  say  whether  they  had  ocoa- 
®  sion  to  experience  delight  equal  to  that  felt  by  our 
"  immortal  finend  Pickwick  upon  finding  the  incis^ 
slab  inscribed  +  BILSTUMPSHIS.M.ARK.  We 
notice  the  fact  merely  to  show  the  progr^  made  in 
public  estimation  by  archaeological  pursuits.  Twen- 
r-  ty  years  ago  archaeology  was  ridiculed;  now  it  is 
(t  countenanced  and  supported  by  its  most  eminent 
ts  satirist. 


The  ban  which  the  French  Censorship  of  the 
present  Empire  has  laid  on  the  representation  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo’s  dramas  has  been  removed  ;  but  the 
gifted  yet  impracticable  author  of  “  Les  Misdrables,” 
It  is  said,  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  grace  of¬ 
fered,  save  on  the  rigid  understanding  that  the  smd 
plays  are  to  be  acted  textually,  verbatim  et  literatim. 
Were  they  so  on  the  occasion  of  their  original  pro- 
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duction  ?  With  all  their  force  and  fire  and  a  mas¬ 
tery  over  construction  as  ^et  without  its  due  meed 
of  recognition,  they  contain  tedious  passages,  asper¬ 
ities,  eccentricities  amounting  to  coarseness,  unwor¬ 
thy  of  being  retained  by  any  man  of  genius  less 
perverse  and  resolute  iu  opposition  than  the  writer 
of  the  preface  to  “  Cromwell,”  and  who  dictated  in 
recent  memoirs  his  recollections  of  the  furious  strife 
and  siege  of  the  theatre  which  attended  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “  Emani.” 

The  chatty  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Star  tells  the  following  anecdotes  in  one  of 
his  late  letters :  “  An  elderly  colonel  of  the  Guards 
told  me  lately  the  following  characteristic  anecdote 
of  the  Iron  Duke,  which,  if  known  to  some  of  your 
readers,  is  probably  new  to  many  more.  On  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  certain  Prussian 
lieutenant  of  the  Landwehr,  named  Wunder,  was 
attached  to  the  Duke’s  personal  staff,  and  was 
slightly  wounded,  —  so  slightly,  indeed,  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  but  remained  with 
tfie  Duke  to  the.end  of  the  battle.  In  1825,  just  ten 
years  afterwards,  the  Duke  spent  a  day  or  two  in 
Rerlin,  on  his  way  to  Petersburg,  whither  he  was 
travelling  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Lieutenant  Wunder,  who 
in  times  of  peace  was  a  Berlin  merchant,  called  on 
the  Duke  to  pay  him  his  respects.  The  Duke  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  then  said,  ‘  By  the  by, 
Wunder,  were  you  not  wounded  at  Waterloo '?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  replied  the  lieutenant,  ‘  but  so  slightly  that 
it  was  not  worth  mentioning.’  ‘  But  still  you  were 
wounded,  and  while  you  were  in  the  English  service. 
Have  you  applied  for  your  pension  ?  ’  ‘  No,’  said 
Wunder,  ‘  nor  do  I  intend  to  apply,  as  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  entitled  to  one.’  ‘  Of  course  you  are,’ 
said  the  Duke.  ‘Every  officer  wounded  while  in 
the  English  service  has  a  claim,  and  yourself  as  well 
as  anybody  else.  I  shall  see  about  that.’  Herr 
Wunder  thought  no  more  about  the  matter,  but  not 
so  the  Duke.  About  a  couple  of  months  after  the 
above  conversation,  the  former  received  the  official 
information  from  the  English  War  Office  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  small  pension  had  been  awarded  to  him  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  having  been  wounded  in  the  English 
service,  accompanied  by  an  order  for  the  ten  years 
of  arrears.  Wunder  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
did  not  want  the  money,  and  1  believe  he  applied 
it  to  some  charitable  institution.  I  have  stated  the 
nature  of  my  authority  for  the  anecdote,  and  en¬ 
tertain  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  I  do  not  think  many 
Englishmen  would  justify  the  act  at  the  present  day, 
but  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  Judge  of  1825  by  the 
correcter  views  we  have  obtamed  In  such  matters 
in  1867.  People  may  sometimes  beg  for  pensions, 
but  pensions  never  go  a-begging  for  people  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  nor  indeed,  ought  they  to  do  so. 

The  following  conversation  took  place  recent¬ 
ly  between  a  certain  nameless  young  lady  and  a 

Major  E - ,  whose  name  I  know,  but  prefer  to 

suppress.  The  Major  had  received  the  Order  Po'w 
le  Merite  for  very  distinguished  service  in  il;c  lit’.e 

war.  ‘  Ah,  Major,’  said  Lady  X - ,  ‘  I  see  you 

have  received  the  Order  Pour  le  Merite.  I  hear 
that  it  has  been  bestowed  very  freely  lately,  and 
that  many  persons  have  received  it  who  don’t  de¬ 
serve  it.’  ‘  I  assure  you,  my  lady,’  said  the  Major, 

‘  that  all  who  have  received  it  have  deserved  it, 
except  one,  and  that  one  am  I.’  ‘  Excuse  me,’ 

said  La^  X - ,  ‘  but  I  think  there  are  others  as 

welL’  l^e  Major  smiled,  but  shut  up.’ 


WATCHING  A  WINDOW. 

The  bar  of  red  in  the  amber  west 
Burns  to  ashes,  and  all  is  gra^. 

Though  a  sickle-moon  Is  glittering  out 
Through  the  haze  of  the  dying  day. 

'There  is  no  light  from  the  sickle-moon. 

And  fast  the  pearly  grays  grow  dead. 

And  the  trees  grow  black,  and  the  flowers  dim. 
Till  the  beauty  of  all  has  fled. 

And  the  passion-flowers  that  —  moonlight  hued _ 

Tangle  and  twine,  with  starry  grace, 

About  a  window  on  which  I  gaze. 

Even  these  will  the  night  efface. 

Already  the  wine-red  curtains  drawn. 

Hide  the  room  with  their  ruddy  glow. 

And  the  face  is  gone  that  whitely  gazed 
At  the  sunset  an  hour  ago. 

Gone !  Ah,  no ;  as  I  speak  there  streams 
A  shaft  of  light  athwart  the  gloom ; 

The  dew-wet  laureb  beneath  it  gleam. 

And  the  flowers,  returning,  bloom. 

She  had  come  again,  and  with  either  hand 
The  silken  damask  holds  apart. 

And  full  in  the  streaming  light  she  stands. 
Troubled  of  eye  and  heart. 

Full  in  the  softening  light,  that  makes 
A  glory  round  her,  like  a  saint, 

I  see  the  form  that  Is  Art’s  despair. 

And  a  face  that  no  words  can  paint 

She  watches  and  waits  for  one  who  stays. 

For  one  beloved  she  looks  in  vain ; 

And  the  big  black  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

And  the  child-mouth  quivers  with  pain. 

Passionful  longing,  and  not  reproach. 

Steals  the  blood  from  her  rounded  cheek ; 

And  sadness,  bom  of  the  hungering  heart 
That  suffers,  and  dare  not  speak. 

“  The  hours  drag  on,  O,  love  of  my  heart ! 

Wearily  on,  and  you  are  not  here ; 

A  hundred  terrors  oppress  my  brain ; 

I  am  sick  to  swooning  with  fear. 

“  It  is  not  doubt,  0,  life  of  my  life ! 

O,  truest,  and  fondest,  and  best ; 

ButT  am  a  woman,  and  womanly  fears 
Tear  and  distract  my  breast.” 

So  I  fancy  her  murmuring  low ; 

Yet  the  while  with  her  wistful  eyes 
She  gazes  into  the  garden’s  gloom. 

And  up  at  the  darkening  skies. 

'The  sickle-moon  has  the  gleam  of  gold 
In  the  deepening  blue  above ; 

She  thinks,  “  It  shines  not  for  me  alone ; 

It  is  shining  on  him  I  love.” 

But  herz: VViiat  ecno  tne  silence  breaks  ? 

What  sound,  when  all  sound  seemed  dead  ? 
Her  cheek  is  changing  from  red  to  white. 

And  flushing  from  white  to  red ; 

And  the  big  eyes  glisten.  Yet  these  alone 
Are  the  sounds  on  my  ears  that  grate,  — 
Hasty  footsteps  spuming  the  road. 

And  a  hand  on  the  garden  gate. 

William  Sawyer. 
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